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Sh, This SGssue 


How to bring down the cost of cash UI 
payments in small offices was a problem 
California wished to solve. Adrien P. 
Blanchard brings us a description of the 
arrangements finally worked out with local 
banks whereby cash payments are now 
being made on an economical basis. p. 3. 


Tue success of the college placement 
program for veterans in Minnesota is 
considered a highlight among various State 
operations in this field of activity for 1949. 
Robert Hutchinson, VER for Minnesota, 
brings us a report on the program in this 
issue. p. 6. 


SUFFICIENT time having elapsed for the 
field to test out the changes in the revised 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, we 
invited two local offices to set down staff 
reactions to them. They frankly tell us 
what they find, crediting the improvements 
as a forward step, but pointing also to 
further changes that seem_ desirable. 
p: 6-15. 


VISUAL training stands high in Pennsy]- 
vania’s estimate of a program for efficiency. 
A. A. Angley describes the planning, 
development, and worthwhile effect of 
visual aids and hopes that his State’s 
experience will encourage others to follow 
through on visual aid plans. p. 14. 


How State Employment Services are 
cooperating with offices of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs so that Indians may realize 
equality of job opportunity is discussed 
in articles by James A. Rork, Arizona and 
Julian Romero, New Mexico. p. 17-23. 


RapIo programs about jobs can cut seri- 
ously into staff time—that is, if the loca- 
office attempts to carry the ball all by itself. 
V. J. Bell of Oregon in ““Combine and Con- 
quer’? reminds us once again that com- 
munity teamwork is the solution to many a 
problem. p. 27. 


Dorotny Lipuam tells about testing ac- 
tivities in Georgia and of a growing aware- 
ness among employers of the value of tests 
when they seek to find the right man for the 
job. p. 29. 


In ‘Testing Declares a Dividend,” 
Melvin C. Hart gives us the testimonial of a 
pleased employer who found that appli- 
cants well-screened by tests eliminated 
many worrisome aspects of his interviewing 
and hiring activities. p. 31. 


NEPH WEEK 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the experience of an increasing number of employers 
has proved that physically handicapped workers, when placed 
in jobs suited to their abilities, can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the economic well-being of our country; and 


Whereas the present need for maximum production requires 
the utilization of all our human resources; and 


Whereas physically handicapped men and women should 
have an equal opportunity with others to earn a livelihood; and 


Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
August 11, 1945 (59 Stat. 530), has designated the first week in 
October of each year as National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week and has requested the President to issue a suitable 
proclamation each year, with a view to enlisting national inter- 
est in the employment of these men and women: 


Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to observe the week beginning October 1, 1950, as 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, and to 
cooperate with the President’s Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, and with the corresponding 
Governors’ committees in the several States and Territories, in 
carrying out the purposes of the joint resolution of Congress. 
I also request the Governors of States, the mayors of cities, and 
other public officials, as well as employers and leaders of labor, 
agricultural, veterans’, women’s, civic, and religious organiza- 
tions and all other interested groups representative of our 
national life, to observe the week by endeavoring to enlist the 
widest possible public interest in additional employment 
opportunities for the physically handicapped. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington this ninth day of August in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 


By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 
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, Durinc September the home 
Home Front Adjusts front saw or roto set in 
to Emergency motion to take care of the 
country’s mounting arms production program. The 
President signed the Defense Production Act of 1950 
and issued an Executive Order delegating responsibil- 
ity to key defense agencies for specific tasks. 

The Secretary of Commerce will have the big job 
of allocating materials, establishing priorities, and 
setting up inventory controls. He will also have con- 
trol over air transport and overseas shipping. Petro- 
leum, gas, solid fuels, and electric power supplies 
become the responsibility of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Department of Agriculture will be 
occupied with the country’s food problems and the 
distribution of farm equipment and fertilizer to the 
Nation’s farmers. Domestic transportation, storage 
and port facilities are the responsibility of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, while the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will handle loans for plant 
expansion and boosting production of metals and 
minerals. 

Executive Order No. 10160, which spells out these 
and other responsibilities, looks to the Secretary of 
Labor ‘‘to utilize the functions vested in him so as to 
meet most effectively the labor needs of defense indus- 
iry and essential civilian employment.” The Secre- 
itary of Labor, along with the Secretary of Defense 
and the Director of Selective Service, will develop 
policies for deferment of workers from military service. 
hese responsibilities mean a greatly expanded labor 
uarket information program for the employment 
ervice system, not only in the gathering and analyzing 

{ information, but in advising other agencies so that 

.eir exercise of priority, allocation, or other functions 

ill be consistent with effective utilization and distri- 

ution of manpower. It will also require adaptation 

' operating activities to changing labor market con- 
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ditions so as to assure effective manpower servicing 
for defense production. 


Tue Secretary of Labor has 
assured that effective distri- 
bution of manpower for the 
defense effort can be achieved and defense production 
expedited if defense production contractors will bring 
their hiring problems to the local employment service 
offices where time-tested facilities can speed 
recruitment. 

To encourage this practice, Mr. Tobin has appealed 
to employers. He has asked them to consult the 
employment service offices and follow certain recom- 
mended policies with regard to hiring practices. 

These hiring practices are clarified in a policy state- 
ment, entitled ‘Effective Distribution of Manpower,” 
prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security. 
The statement lists five hiring practices which will 
expedite defense production. They are: 


Appeal to Defense 
Employers 


1. Prompt consultation with the local office manager of the 
State Employment Service regarding immediate and anticipated 
manpower needs. 


2. Obtain from the local office manager of the State Employ- 
ment Service all available pertinent information concerning the 
labor market situation. 


3. Examinine manpower requirements carefully in order to 
assure that the numbers requested, the time needed, and the 
occupational specifications are realistic. 


4. Make full use of locally available manpower before taking 
action to recruit workers from outside the community. If out- 
side recruitment does become necessary, the local State Employ- 
ment Service office can, through an established Nation-wide 
system of orderly clearance, assist in locating the workers re- 
quired. However, as an aid in avoiding outside recruitment, 
the local State Employment Service office may be helpful con- 
cerning job dilution, up-grading and in-plant training. 


5. Review carefully with the local office manager of the 
State Employment Service the manpower situation before 
undertaking advertising for purposes of recruiting workers. In 
event advertising becomes necessary, it is urged that such action 
be coordinated with the activities of the local State Employment 
Service office. 


To be avoided by hiring officials are five practices 
which hampered orderly distribution and maximum 
use of the available labor supply during the last 
emergency. These are: 


1. Hiring workers from outside the community before full use 
is made of locally qualified and available manpower. 








2. Pirating workers trom other essential activities. 
3. Advertising indiscriminately for manpower. 


4. Establishing specifications for workers which are higher 
than the minimum requirements of the work. 


5. Hiring a greater number of workers than needed or than 
can be readily absorbed within a reasonable period of time. 


Because of the tightening labor market and the 
gradually increasing demands for workers for defense 
purposes, it is vitally necessary that orderly methods 
be followed in the staffing of defense plants. To this 
end the Secretary of Labor said: 


Unless employers cooperate with the Bureau and the State 
employment services administered by the State employment 
security agencies, occupational shortages now occurring on a 
scattered and localized basis will spread rapidly with a conse- 
quent impairment of the defense effort. 

The need for prompt action to assure an effective distribution 
of manpower has been called to the attention of procurement 
officers of the Department of Defense. I have every confidence 
that the Department of Defense will cooperate with us by 
bringing to the attention of their field staffs the importance of 
having defense contractors cooperate with the State employ- 
ment services. 


Tue establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Essential 

ae Activities and Critical Occu- 
and Critical pations was announced on 
Occupations August 31 by Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer, and Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin. The duties of this committee will 
be twofold: 


Joint Committee on 
Essential Activities 


It will keep under constant review the lists of essen- 
tial activities and critical occupations which were 
issued by the two Secretaries on August 3, 1950, and 
advise them regarding necessary changes. It will 
also study and make recommendations with respect 
to business and Government requests for revisions and 
modifications needed to assure that the two lists meet 
the requirements of national defense as well as the 
needs of the civilian economy. 

The Labor Department representative on the com- 
mittee is Arthur W. Motley, Assistant Director for 
Employment Service, and H. B. McCoy, Director of 
the Office of Industry and Commerce, will represent 
the Commerce Department. 

Other departments and agencies have appointed 
advisers on the committee as follows: Edward J. 
Overby, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture; 
Vernon D. Northrop, Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of the Interior; Albert T. Kay, 
Chief, Manpower Division, Munitions Board, Depart- 
ment of Defense; Col. Percival S. Moses, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Selective Service System. 
J. Dewey Coates of the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity has been appointed Secretary of the Committee. 

The lists of essential activities and critical occupa- 
tions are currently being used by the Department of 
Defense in considering delay in the calling up of 
reservists and members of the National Guard. 
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betetate (on. Tue heat ier g agg 
f PI ane Committee of the Inter- 
erence ~ ge state Conference of Em- 
Cooperation ployment Security Agen- 


cies adopted the following resolution pledging co- 
operation to the Secretary of Labor and the Bureau 
of Employment Security in the furtherance of current 
emergency manpower programs: 


Whereas world conditions require emergency action to 
strengthen our defenses and oppose acts of aggression; and 

Whereas uniform policies and patterns of operation for the 
recruitment, utilization, and stabilization of civilian manpower 
are desirable as an emergency measure; and 

Whereas the State Employment Security agencies are quali- 
fied by experience and training to meet the problems involved 
in the successful recruitment, utilization, and stabilization of 
civilian manpower; and 

Whereas through the continuance of the State-Federal rela- 
tionship, these functioning organizations can mutually adopt 
uniform policies and patterns of operation, within the present 
organizational structure: Now, therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the Employment Security officials here 
assembled pledge their wholehearted cooperation to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Bureau of Employment Security 
in any effort in which the services of the State Employment 
Security agencies can be utilized to bring’ the emergency to a 
successful conclusion. 


(Continued on page 20) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1950 
U. S. and Territories 


| | 
| Change from 
previous month 


Number or 
amount 


Over-all 


nitinl cialis... . 1.5. ss 
Weeks of unemployment | 
covered by continued 
UNNI se iuctee ss Sasori tse 


-~ 


944, 000 11% decrease. 


5, 990, 000 12% decrease. 
Weeks compensated....... 5, 019, 000 17% decrease. 
Weekly average _ benefi- 

PEMNMRB ES Plots Goo 5 ti 1,158,200 | 17% decrease. 
ee Ce re $99, 748, 400 | 17% decrease. 
Funds available as of July 

3S Lc Re ae $6, 710, 913, 400 (2) 

Visits to local offices....... 11, 418, 900 8% decrease. 
New applications......... 605,900 | 22% decrease. 
Referrals: 
Agciciwitural....<..... 890,900 | 33% decrease. 
Nonagricultural....... 824, 200 3% decrease. 
Placements: 
Agricultural.......... 807,800 31% decrease. 
Nonagricultural, total. . | 485, 600 2% decrease. 
MN Sic se pi’ 309, 200 (3) 
ee 176, 400 4% decrease. 
Handicapped.......| 16,800 | 4% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... . . 96,000 | 21 % decrease. 
Employer visits........... 216,300 | 14% decrease. 
Veterans 
New applications......... 115,300 | 16% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 212, 900 | 
Placements, nonagricul- | 
OR See ere eae 125, 200 (2) 
Placements, handi- 
6 ¢ a ees 8, 300 1% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... . . 25,500 | 18% decrease. 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemplopment. 
2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Methods staff discusses standards for the bank pay operation and extension of the system to additional offices. Entering into the 
discussion are, left to right, Mrs. Marian Brown, assistant administrative analyst, Adrien P. Blanchard, procedures and analysis 
officer, and James Whigam, associate administrative analyst. 


Cash Payments in Small Offices Stal 


The Bank Payment System 


By ADRIEN P. BLANCHARD 


Procedures and Analysis Officer 
California State Department of Employment, Sacramento, Calif. 


AYMENT on time when due. . . . This statement 

is at the same time a policy of administration, 

a standard of performance, and a guide to pro- 
cedural methods. California’s payment procedures 
have gone through a process of evolution, the evolu- 
tion coming about largely through a conscientious 
application of this principle. When the unemploy- 
ment insurance program started in California, pay- 
ments were made by checks which were written in 
Central Office and mailed to the claimants. The 
ag between the date the payment was due and made 
was in successive stages decreased by improved 
nethods. The major steps toward this goal were 
irst the writing of or completing of checks in local 
ffices, and more recently by .the payment of cash in 

cal offices. 

Cash as a method of payment has been found to 
e€ most advantageous when applied to a medium- 
ized or large local office. Our experience in this 
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regard has been duplicated in other States and in 
Canada where the cash payment system has been 
used successfully. On the other hand, it is more 
difficult to pay by cash in small local offices and keep 
the unit costs of handling the cash low. The cash 
payment system was installed first in our largest 
offices and then the more moderate-sized offices. 

During the period of installation of this system 
in the larger offices, we were studying possible devia- 
tions which would make cash payments in small 
offices economical. 


Let the Bank Make Payments 


In analyzing this problem it occurred to us that 
where the load was low the bank could act in the 
place of the cashier and cash our pay orders. The 
method worked out involved the use of our regular 
tabulating card pay order form. It is a form that 
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Employment Security Offiter Margie Inglett of the Roseville 
office authorizes a certification for bank payment for claimant 


H. L. Tennyson. The bank stamp and the blotter used in the 
operation are shown on the work space beside Miss Inglett. 


does not look even remotely like a check. As a 
matter of fact, it was decided that we didn’t want a 
negotiable instrument. We planned to: 

1. Direct the claimant to go to a specified bank 
to cash the regular departmental pay order form. 

2. Deny him the privilege of endorsing it to any- 
one else to cash. 

3. Require that he cash it on the day of issue only. 

4. Require the bank to secure a signature on the 
form to enable the teller to compare it with the 
certification statement signature. (This identifica- 
tion device is similar to that used on travelers checks.) 

5. Have the bank honor the pay order on the day 
of issue only; refer the claimant back to our local 
office if he presents the document on any other day 
so that it can be reauthorized. 

6. Have the bank handle this, from the bookkeeping 
standpoint, as a regular commercial account. 

Bankers are a conservative lot and look with 
raised eyebrows on new schemes. This operation, to 
put it mildly, created an unusual bank account. After 
a considerable time in selling one of California’s 
banks on this method, the bank finally agreed to con- 
duct a trial. The trial was so successful that now, 
less than a year later, all of California’s small offices 
and itinerant points use the bank payment system 
of cash payments. 

The success of the bank payment system in any 
small community or itinerant point is dependent upon 
a good relationship between the office and the bank. 
In establishing a new bank payment location, the local 
office manager and field supervisor, or representative 
of the Central Office, first examine the nature of the 
load of unemployment insurance payments before 
approaching the bank; then, an appointment is 
made and they discuss the matter with the local bank 
manager. In all cases the bank which is closest to our 
local office is selected. This is so because we want to 
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Teller C. M. Hall of the Roseville Branch of Bank of America is 
shown waiting on a line of customers. Unemployment insurance 
claimants are served in the same lines as regular bank customers. 


use the bank that wilk be the easiest for the claimant 
to reach when he walks out of our office. 

In making the presentation and selling the program 
to the local bank manager, it is often necessary to 
make some major adjustments in local office schedul- 
ing. First of all, banking hours generally run from 
10 in the morning until 3 in the afternoon. If this 
is the case, the local office must be prepared to sched- 
ule the load so that claimants report at out office 
during those hours which would enable us to complete 
the continued claim operation in time for the claimant 
to get to the bank before closing time. Furthermore, 
the load must be carefully explained to the bank 
manager. Not infrequently a bank’s premises are so 
crowded with regular customers that the bank would 
be unable to handle an additional work load. Here 
again, adjustments are often required. Rescheduling 
of claimants may be necessary to avoid sending claim- 
ants to the bank for payment in any volume on days 
on which the bank has unusually heavy business due to 
industry payrolls, etc. Not infrequently banks indi- 
cate that their load is so heavy Monday mornings 
that they cannot handle expeditiously any additional 
business. Accordingly, it is necessary for our office 
to reschedule its claimants to avoid Monday morning 
loads, or even side-step the entire day Monday, in 
some localities. 

Since our offices are open from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
it is often necessary to schedule other operations as 
well as continued claims. New and additional claims, 
special interviews, file work, etc., can be planned for 
the hours 8 a. m. to 10 a. m. and from 3 p. m. to 5 
p.m. Thus a fairly steady work volume is arranged 
to cover the entire day. 

Once the banker has agreed to take the account, 
the next step is for the local office to (1) make an esti- 
mate of its total pay-out needs for the first week of 
payment under the new operation, and notify the 
Central Office of the total in dollars; (2) prepare sig- 
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nature cards, using the bank’s regular commercial 
account signature card form; and (3) reschedule its 
claimant ‘load to conform with any agreement made 
with the bank. 


The System 


In the local office, the claimant appears on proper 
schedule, completes the regular pay order form 
which is used for all types of payments. The claims 
examinet completes the form in the usual manner 
and has the claimant sign the document on one of two 
spaces provided for claimant’s signature. On the 
back of the pay order the claims examiner places a 
rubber stamp impression which reads as follows: 





DAYE =: SUL 7 (1950 


Good only on this date for amt. shown 
when presented to 


BANK OF AMERICA, NT & SA 
200 VERNON STREET 
ROSEVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
Pay only to claimant amt. due after secur- 
Ing signature on face for identification. 


Thies claim when paid by above bank 
is chargeable to Dept. of Employment 
Roseville cash payment account. 


VOID IF DRAWN FOR MORE THAN $25.00 


DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
ROSEVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


MERCHANTS - res cocumens 


Facsimile of bank payment endorsement stamp as 
used in the Roseville local office. 

















The claimant is directed to take the pay order 
directly to the payee bank and that bank only. 
Furthermore, as the endorsement warns, the docu- 
ment is not negotiable and merchants must not 
accept it. 

The office records are completed by making appro- 
priate entries on the office claim record card and on 
a “blotter”. This “blotter” involves the entry of the 
last four digits of the social security account number 
and the amount of the authorization. The “blotter” 
is then totaled at the end of the day and forwarded to 
Central Office as the local office’s register of pay- 
ments authorized. 


The Bank Operation 


When the claimant presents the pay order to the 


bank teller, he will examine the pay order as follows: . 


1. He will determine that it was authorized today. 

2. He will determine that it was drawn on his bank 
and no other. 

3. He will examine the claims examiner’s signature 
to determine that it is the official signature which 
is on file with his bank. 
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Being satisfied as to these points, he will then have 
the claimant sign the pay order in his presence. He 
will compare this signature with the one already on 
the document, which was signed in the presence of 
our claims examiner. If the signatures are identical 
he regards the claimant sufficiently identified and 
pays him. 

The payments made by the bank are then posted to 
the regular type commercial bank account state- 
ments. In most instances, the bank makes a separate 
detailed listing for the payments each day and carries 
the total of the payments over to a master statement. 
The bank sends the weekly statements, together with 
the pay orders listed, to the Central Office. 


Central Office Operation 


The Central Office must first of all forward by 
mail to the local bank a deposit sufficient to cover 
the first week’s estimated payments, plus a reason- 
able float to take care of contingencies. Thereafter, 
each week the local office forwards its estimates of 
payments to be made in the coming week. Central 
Office then forwards deposit checks to local banks as 
needed to maintain adequate balances. The amount 
of such deposits would take into consideration the 
current existing balance in the bank and add enough 
to take care of the business for the coming week. 

The local office, having sent its register of pay- 
ments (blotter) to Central Office, has placed the 
burden of reconciling the accounts on Central Office. 
The bank in turn forwards its statement and pay 
orders to the Central Office. Under normal circum- 
stances, the total paid by the bank each day will agree 
with the total payments authorized by the local office. 
Approximately 87.4 percent of the local office daily 
registers of authorizations balance exactly with the 
bank statement totals. The result is detailed recon- 
ciliation of only 12.6 percent of all payments issued, 
whereas under a check-writing system 100 percent 
must be sorted and reconciled. The discrepancies, 
when found, are attributable either to: 


1. Claimant failing to present his pay order to the 
bank on the day of issue; or 

2. Local office clerical error; or 

3. Bank error. 

In view of the fact that the register of authoriza- 
tions and the bank statement normally agree in total, 
bank reconciliation work is practically eliminated. 
Outstanding checks do not have to be carried forward 
and considered in future reconciliations. 


Mail Claimants Paid by Check 


The claimant who comes into our office receives 
cash either from our cashier or the nearby banks. 
There are, of course, a very few claimants who 
cannot come into the office to collect their insurance. 
Examples are: the appeal case decided in the claim- 
ant’s favor after he has gone back to work; the claim- 
ant who was unemployed during his compensable week 


(Continued on page 13) 











Full Year’s Operation ie) 


College 
|, 


, rogram 


By ROBERT HUTCHINSON 


Veterans Employment Representative for Minnesota 


OVEMBER 1, 1949, marked the end of the first 
| \ year’s operation of the College Placement Pro- 
gram in Minnesota. While actual planning 
started in March 1948, the first registrations of college 
men and women, as a part of this new service, were 
not taken until November 8, 1948. During the ensu- 
ing year, every college and university in the State 
which was graduating students from a 4-year curric- 
ulum, participated in the program and cooperated 
with the Minnesota State Employment Service in 
making the plan a success. 

Briefly, the history of the College Placement Pro- 
gram is as follows: In March 1948, with the consent 
of the Veterans Employment Service headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., one of the assistant VER’s for 
Minnesota was assigned the responsibility of formu- 
lating and establishing a College Placement Program 
This program was to be a special service of the MSES 
designed to assist students graduating from college 
in finding suitable employment. As 90 percent or 
better of the male graduates were veterans of World 
War II, it was felt both here and in Washington that 
this assignment was consistent with our legal responsi- 
bilities to the veteran. 

The first step in setting up the new service was a 
series of field visits to our leading educational insti- 
tutions with the object of ascertaining if placement 
assistance was needed. When this was found to be 
the case, exploratory talks were held to determine 
the best method of cooperation. The schools wel- 
comed our assistance and work began on forms and 
procedures. 

By October, plans had been completed, new appli- 


cation forms designed, and procedures written for our 
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Above, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Below, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


operations. In addition, all schools participating in 
the program had been contacted and the staff briefed 
on the new service. The plan called for registration 
(from 4 to 6 weeks before graduation) of all college 
students desiring placement assistance. Registrations 
were taken at the colleges with supplemental inter- 
views at the local offices concerned. In the case of 
schools located in the Minneapolis and St. Paul area, 
mass-monitored applications were taken at the school, 
followed by a complete interview at the local office. 
Schools outside of these two cities were served 
by personnel from MSES offices in their vicinity. 
However, there was one difference in technique. All 
applicants from schools outside Minneapolis and St. 
Paul were required to make out two applications, one 
of which was sent either to the Minneapolis or St. 
Paul local offices (choice left to applicant) while the 
duplicate application card was held until graduation 
in the MSES office serving that school. When the 
student graduated, his card was sent to the MSES 
office nearest his home where he could report from 
time to time to keep his card active and obtain em- 
ployment information. The card in either of the 
Twin City offices remained active for 60 days after 
graduation and then was purged unless renewed at the 
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request of the applicant or of the office which held 
the duplicate. This system established a pool in the 
Twin Cities offices made up of every recent college 
graduate in the State of Minnesota who needed em- 
ployment assistance. ‘To expedite referrals of appli- 
cants, use of the telephone between any two offices in 
the State was authorized by the Director of the 
MSES, a concession not normally granted in clearance 
procedures in view of the limited budget under which 
the State ES is operating. 


Inventory of College Graduates 


As the program progressed, it became evident that 
some system was necessary to inform all MSES offices 
in the State of the number and type of college gradu- 
ates available. To satisfy this need, an “Inventory 
of College Graduates,”’ based on the pool of applicants 
in the Minneapolis and St. Paul offices, was published 
once a month and sent in the quantity desired to each 
office in the State. Each of these in turn mailed a copy 
together with a letter or some form of promotional 
material, to selected employers in its area. In addi- 
tion, each employer representative carried a copy of 
the inventory with him on visits to employers. Tele- 
phone solicitation was carried on constantly, while 
newspaper stories and spot announcements on the 
radio promoted the new service. However, all of 
these measures would have been inadequate without 
the enthusiasm and support of the personnel of the 
MSES itself. It must be stated unequivocally that 
every person in the State Employment Service, from 
the Director, Victor Christgau, to the newest and least 
experienced clerk, did everything possible to make the 
College Placement Program a success. Result? The 
following statistics speak for themselves: 

In the 12 months from November 1, 1948, to 
November 1, 1949, a total of 2,599 college graduates 
were registered with the MSES; of these, 485 were 
placed in jobs commensurate with their education, 
training, and skill. (It should be noted here that 
no part-time job placements are included in this 
total.) These 485 placements represent 18.7 percent 
of the total registrations, a percentage which we feel 
is exceptional in view of the adverse factors—economic 
uncertainty, first year of operation, and the like— 
experienced during the period analyzed. 

Of the 2,599 registered, 2,264 were men and 335 were 
women. Veterans represented 94 percent of the men 
and 82 percent of the total. 

Referrals totaled 3,044, or 117.1 percent. Of those 
referred, veterans constituted 2,635, or 101.4 percent, 
which in itself is proof that the veteran was given 
priority of referral whenever and wherever possible. 

Experience, borne out by the figures quoted above, 
has proved that in the hiring of college graduates, 
employers are very selective, even more so than in 
other types of prospective workers. Discussions with 
personnel men and management officials in industry 
revealed that industry is well aware of the fact that 
there is now a buyer’s market in college graduates 
and they can afford to be “choosy.’”’ Also, when 
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hiring college graduates, employers are thinking in 
terms of.the future. When interviewing, they attempt 
to project their thinking ahead to the time when this 
applicant will be ready for promotion. Will he make 
a good supervisor? A department head? Does he 
have ambition? Does he have his ambition under 
control? Is he social-minded, or not; that is, an 
extrovert or an introvert? Could he handle contacts 
with our customers? Many other possibilities come 
to mind. All this results in many referrals, a good 
deal of work by the placement staff of the MSES, and, 
finally, a poor referral-to-placement ratio. Appar- 
ently this is no longer a trend but a characteristic, now 
well established, which must be considered in our 
future planning. 

Placements of college graduates were very good and 
present some interesting facts. As previously stated, 
there were 485 recent college graduates placed in 
employment. Of these placements, 420 were veterans, 
or 86.6 percent of the total, against 82 percent veterans 
registered. There were 413 men and 72 women 
placed, or 85.2 and 14.8 percent, respectively. 

While the placement of women nonveterans is not 
a responsibility of the VES, we were aware throughout 
the year that we could have placed more women in 
entry jobs in the field of business administration. 
There was a definite shortage of female applicants 
with typing and shorthand ability which many em- 
ployers declared a prerequisite to employment with 
their firms. 

For ease in analyzing statistics, the registrations, 
referrals, and placements of college graduates were 
divided into six major fields of employment: (1) 
business administration, (2) engineering, (3) sales, 
(4) social work, (5) professional, and (6) all others. 

Business administration led in placements, fol- 
lowed by engineering, professional, sales, social 
work, and others, in that order. We believe that 
the placement record in the professional groups could 
have been much better if Minnesota operated a 
teacher-placement agency as part of the Employ- 
ment Service. Sales placements were surprisingly 
weak in view of all the publicity on the need for sales- 
men. However, there is a good indication that many 
large employers hire college graduates according to 
their educational classification; then as the individual 
gains experience and shows aptitude, he is trans- 
ferred to the sales staff. The placement record in 
business administration was no surprise, but the 
strength in that category against the weakness in 
others may indicate a need for additional employer- 
relations work in the fields not so well represented in 
the placement record. 

There are many advantages in the establishment of a 
successful College Placement Program. Primarily, of 
course, we are offering a service to our young men and 
women who need assistance in locating and becoming 
established in a gainful occupation commensurate 
with their skill, education, and training. In addi- 
tion, we are aiding industry and management to 
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Approval and Constructive Criticism .. . 


The Local Office Looks at the 
New Dictionary 


By J. P. KIRKHAM 


Job Analyst, Minnesota State Employment Service 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Ts Bureau sincerely desires suggestions and criticisms of 
the constructive nature contained in this article. A 
number of the problem areas mentioned by the author, such 
as the need for broader definitions in the Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing Industry, have occupied the attention of headquarters 
personnel for some time and revisions are currently in progress. 
Some of the other suggested changes must necessarily await 
a stockpiling of information before valid revisions can be ac- 
complished. It is hoped that as operating personnel uncover 
inadequacies in the Dictionary—such as occupational defini- 
tions so broad that classification problems are raised or, contra- 
riwise, so specific that it becomes difficult to give a properly com- 
prehensive code—State agencies will continue forwarding 
new job information in the same cooperative spirit as exhibited 
in the past. Full utilization of the ES—282 procedure (Occu- 
pational Code Request, see sections 1240-1242, Part II, Em- 
ployment Security Manual) would be one of the greatest 
possible contributions toward our common goal—keeping the 
Dictionary current, comprehensive, and dynamic. 


—Ep1rTor’s, Norte. 


BOUT a year ago, the St. Paul local office staff 
was looking forward to the introduction of the 
revised DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 

More than usual anticipation and interest were 
expressed because of its indispensable use by all local 
office personnel. Experienced interviewers who had 
used the Dictionary for 10 years naturally had 
developed their own ideas of needed improvements. 
Ideas centered around the practical adaptation of 
this tool to everyday employmer.t problems of classi- 
fication, selection, and referral. 

The question uppermost in everybody’s mind was: 
Did the revised Dictionary make these operations 
easier, less time-consuming, and more adaptable to 
the needs of the operating office? The interviewing 
staff had entertained high hopes that many of the 
difficulties encountered in the use of the old Dictionary 
would be eliminated. When the new Dictionary was 
formally introduced in the local office in September 
1949, most of the staff were pleased to find that 
these hopes had been realized in many respects. 
The most obvious timesaver was the elimination of 
the Supplement, so that in looking for titles and codes, 
interviewers now need to use only two volumes 
instead of three. This is an advantage not to be 
minimized in these days of a budget-conscious service. 

Another revision enthusiastically received by the 
local staff was the direct coding of jobs described. 
For example, in the 1949 Dictionary, a MOLD 
PUSHER (brick & tile) has the appropriate code 
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with the title. With the 1939 Dictionary, it would 
have been necessary to refer to LABORER, PROC- 
ESS (brick & tile) to find the code. In‘looking up 
the code, the interviewer might have forgotten to 
check the title or its spelling. This would necessitate 
locating the title again. Having a code with each 
definition of a job is a great timesaving device. 

Another timesaver is the elimination of the four 
groupirg titles of LABORER (any ind.), LABORER 
PROCESS (any ind.), LABORER (const.) and 
LABORER PROCESS (print. & pub.). Now, if an 
interviewer looks up a specific title such as SCOOP 
LOADER, a code is found with the definition. With 
the 1939 DOT, an interviewer would first locate the 
definition and title, then the grouping title of LABOR- 
ER (const.), and finally find a code in some specific 
branch of the construction industry. Time and 
facilities in the local office did not permit the elimina- 
tion of the other four grouping titles. By eliminating 
the classification of LABORER PROCESS, the num- 
ber of unskilled codes was almost cut in two, thus 
saving time of interviewer and file clerk. 


Approves Simplified Reference Terms 


The simplification of reference terms makes the 1949 
Dictionary more easily used. Replacing cumbersome 
and confusing reference terms of “A... who,” 
as... for,” “performs usual duties of . . .” and 
“spec. for . . . ,” with simple reference terms of 
“see” or “‘see under’ makes the base title easier to 
find. Time is also saved by having related titles in- 
dented under the base title. This reminds the inter- 
viewer of the close relationship between various titles 
and the basic job. Undefined related titles listed un- 
der the most specific base or related titles make it 
easier for the interviewer to use the best title for the 
job. Some interviewers suggested that it would be 
easier to locate undefined related titles if they were 
printed in the same type as related and base titles. 

However, some of the local staff say that when a long 
list of related titles follows the base title, it appears to 
them that the alphabetical sequence has been broken. 
For example, under MACHINIST 4-75.010 are listed 
20 related titles with their specific duties This covers 
over two and one-half columns in Volume I. Most 
interviewers agree that it is an advantage to have re- 
lated titles defined under the base title because this 
method not only shows job relationships, but saves 
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J. P. Kirkham conducting 
a class on the revised Dictionary 


in the St. Paul office. 


time by eliminating the necessity of referring to Vol- 
ume II to find relationships which must then be located 
under various alphabetical listings in Volume I. 

The expanded coverage by the new Dictionary for 
professional occupations and for jobs found in plastic 
material manufacturing, electrical equipment, paper 
and pulp, and other industries is another advantage. 
The St Paul Local Office staff find a need for more 
expanded coverage for jobs in the abrasive and polish 
industry and in the pen and pencil industry. This 
need is greater for skilled and semiskilled jobs than 
for unskilled jobs, because for unskilled jobs, we can 
use the plant title with the code for that industry. 
Some industries such as slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, insurance, banking, and others have too fine a 
breakdown in job titles. This often makes it difficult 
to find a job title that is broad enough to cover the 
duties of the job as performed by the applicant or 
required by the employer. 

For instance, take the tithe of BONER in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry. We find 
BEEF BONER I, BEEF BONER II, HAM BONER, 
CHICKEN BONER, SHEEP BONER, BONERS of 
head, chuck, loin, plate, round, shank, and other 
types of BONERS. This leaves the interviewer with 
the impression that the Dictionary is full of BONERS. 
[t seems that the Dictionary would be improved if 
ul workers using a knife in the-slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry were grouped under one or several 
such titles as KNIFE MAN, MEAT CUTTER, 
BUTCHER, or BONER. Then, decide on the base 
title or titles to be used, code for all three levels of 
skill, and list related titles thereunder. 

Other illustrations of the need for broader job 
lefinitions can be found where it is necessary to code 
‘pplication and order cards with a code and title that 
ealistically express the duties performed by an 
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applicant or required by an employer. For example, 
consider a machine operator in a machine shop who 
has operated various machines such as engine lathes, 
turret lathes, milling machines, shapers, planers, 
precision grinders, and punch and drill presses. He 
can feed these machines, check dimensions of the work 
to tolerances of 0.005 inch with various precision 
measuring devices, and assist the SET-UP MAN. 
However, he cannot set up the machines or read blue 
prints. No code can be found in the DOT to cover 
this job. The interviewer must decide on some code 
and title that describes part-of the job. Perhaps a 
such as MACHINE OPERATOR (mach. shop) in 
the 6-78 group would be of assistance in matching 
applicant abilities against employer requirements. 

Another problem that occasionally confronts the 
interviewer is a job definition that is too broad. For 
example, take the case of a worker in a dental labora- 
tory who selects teeth for size and color, fits them in 
wax impressions, and files teeth as one of the steps in 
making dentures. How can this job be classified? 
The worker calls his job a TOOTH SETTER. Em- 
ployers of dental technicians inform us that this is a 
job that may be performed by a DENTAL TECH- 
NICIAN but is usually assigned to a worker with 
lesser skill. No title or code in the 0-50, 7-08, or 7-09 
groups appears adequate. It would seem that there 
is a need for classifications of jobs in the Manufacture 
of Dentures in the 7-09 group. We are faced with the 
dilemma of having definitions that are too inclusive 
or too specific. We have found no need for other 
classifications in the unskilled groups. It is mainly 
in the semiskilled and skilled groups that the need for 
broader or more specific codes arises. 

The new letter alphabetization of occupational titles 
is preferred by most interviewers. But a few old-timers 
still prefer the older word alphabetization method. 
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One dissenter says, ‘“‘I like the old method.” He points 
out that the old DOT brought together in sequence 
all job titles beginning with the same word. For 
example, COOKS in various occupations and fields 
were listed in continuous sequence and the interviewer 
could expect to find all jobs involving this type of 
work on the same page or pages. In the new DOT, 
COOKS are scattered over a wider space; from page 
315 of Volume I through page 321, COOKS, 
COOKER, COOKEE, etc., are intermingled. Not 
everyone is satisfied, but most interviewers vote for 
letter alphabetization. 

Even more important than the saving of time and 
the ease of locating titles and codes is the greater 
extent to which the operating needs of the office are 
met through the use of the new Dictionary. Place- 
ment interviewers find that the type-of-work classifica- 
tions, such as 9-68 and 9-88, facilitate the location 
of unskilled workers with comparable experience. In 
the old DOT, workers in these classifications were 
scattered through hundreds of LABORER and 
LABOR PROCESS codes. In most cases, workers 
doing simple jobs such as packing, filling, bottling, 
hand trucking, or warehousing would be interested 
in, and qualified to do, similar work in almost any 
other industry. By filing together all application cards 
of unskilled workers with similar work experience, 
placement interviewers find it easier to locate appli- 
cants who will meet employer hiring requirements. 

Minnesota was one of the States which introduced 
the three-digit classification system for unskilled 
workers at the time of the installation of the new 
Dictionary. This plan used a single three-digit code 
for broad groupings of unskilled jobs in related in- 
dustries. For instance, the first three-digit code of 
8-02 identified all unskilled jobs in bakery products, 
beverages, canning and preserving of foods, confec- 
tions, processing dairy products, grain mill products, 
slaughtering and meat products, miscellaneous food 
products, as well as tobacco products. ‘Twenty-four 
of these three-digit codes were used to cover all 
unskilled jobs. 

The St. Paul Local Office exercised the option of 
using all the three-digit codes listed in Volume II 
of the revised Dictionary. Hence, nine codes were 


Older Workers 


T the National Conference on the Aging held in mid-August 
President Truman called for more job opportunities for 
older people who are able and willing to work. 


Conference delegates also submitted recommendations” de- 
signed to give older people a better chance at employment. 
Among them was a recommendation that would consider age 
in relation to ability to do a job and not as an arbitrary retire- 
ment factor. 


The December issue of the EMPLOYMENT SecurITY REVIEW is 
scheduled to carry a short theme on the problems of older 
workers in the labor market. At that time, there will be a more 
complete report on the employment difficulties of the older 
worker as developed at the National Conference on the Aging. 
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used where the Summary Three-Digit method sug- 
gested the use of the 8-02 code to cover all jobs from 
8-02 through 8-12. The old labor codes of 9-63, 
9-64 and 9-65 in the NON-PROCESS OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN MANUFACTURING, N. E. C. were 
converted to appropriate codes as listed in Volume 
II of the 1949 Dictionary. Then, the active applica- 
tion cards were filed alphabetically in each three- 
digit group. This use of all three-digit codes in the 
new Dictionary kept the number of application cards 
under any one code in the active file at a convenient 
level for selection purposes. 

Introducing the new Dictionary to local office 
personnel was facilitated by the use of the ‘“Temporary 
Training Unit on the Second Edition of the DOT.” 
Interviewers found the practice exercises helpful and 
interesting because they could “learn by doing.” 
Training personnel in the use of the revised Dictionary 
requires about two-thirds the time formerly needed: 
and the opinion generally expressed is that students 
obtain a more complete and workable knowledge of 
the most effective ways of using the new Dictionary. 
Also, it has been found easier to present the new 
Dictionary to employers and outside groups. 

While the St. Paul local staff are aware of the 
limitations that still exist, most agree that the new 
Dictionary is a big improvement over the 1939 edition. 
Hope is expressed that some of the suggestions men- 
tioned in this article may be helpful in some future 
revision of the Dictionary. 


COLLEGE PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 7) 


utilize efficiently one of our greatest resources—the 
youth of our State and Nation. These young men and 
women, placed in industry in 1949 and 1950, will be 
doing the hiring in 1955. In short, the industrial 
leaders of tomorrow are getting their first start through 
a service of the Department of Labor which should 
promote understanding and good will between man- 
agement, labor, and Government later. Certainly a 
desirable objective! 

Our planning for the future should include a 
serious effort to impress upon industry the reality that 
the services of the USES and its affiliated State 
agencies are not only a source of skilled and unskilled 
workers, but of professional, administrative, and man- 
agerial personnel as well. As this objective is achieved, 
others will follow. Industry services, labor statistics, 
labor standards, apprenticeship programs, labor ex- 
tension services, both on a national and State level, 
should be more widely accepted than they are at 
present. By starting these young people in business 
careers now with a better appreciation of the labor 
and management services we and our fellow workers 
in the Department of Labor have to offer, we will be 
doing much to eliminate friction and promote better 
understanding between Government and industry in 
the future. 
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Getting Better All The Time... 





Kieaction to the Revised Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles 


By GEORGE J. WIDMAN 


Occupational Analyst 
Department of Employment Security, Baltimore, Md. 


Y conservative standards, one year should be 
B an ample period to collect and digest the vari- 
ous opinions, complaints, and compliments which 
comprise the meaning and the overtones of our title 
‘“reaction.’’ Review of any shorter period might lead 
to immature conclusions; of course, anything longer 
is impossible, since the revision is only out one year. 
Our present interest in the reaction to the new 
DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES is possibly the 
burgeoning of a seed that took root last summer as we 
sat in a training class, on a sweltering August after- 
noon, and learned for the first time that 10 years of 
experience had finally proved that the distinction be- 
tween a LABORER and a LABORER PROCESS 
was neither requisite nor desirable; and that hence- 
forth the high sounding LABORER PROCESS would 
be reduced to the status of plain LABORER. 

This was welcome news, and there was much more 
like it; changes that made us feel the Dictionary had 
not spent 10 years in the field for nothing. As change 
after change was noted and discussed, we began to 
realize that we had here a real revision and not a 
warmed-over serving of the 1939 edition. 

Basically, of course, we were being introduced to 
a dictionary greatly similar to the first edition. That 
work had gained too solid a reputation in the field 
of occupational lexicography to need substantial 
changes. That was why the training supervisor was 
able to confine the course to about 5 hours, divided 
between two afternoons. For the course was in the 
nature of a review as well as an introduction and it 
had undergone little or no adaptation from the Train- 
ing Manual except to provide for training in Volume 
[I and its changes before considering Volume I, and 
(o stress the importance of using both volumes to- 
vether. 


We Give Conditional Approval 


The reaction of our first few minutes with the new 
dictionary was one of well-controlled enthusiasm; 
‘his was due perhaps to an understandable reluctance 
(0 discard a well-known, if not-too-scarce first edi- 
‘ion for an untried revision about which we still knew 
oo little to be anything but skeptical. There were 
‘wo books instead of three; they were both much 
ulkier and were called Volumes instead of Parts, 
‘uggesting the largeness of their contents; in fact, 
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Volume I was so large that the appendices had to be 
removed and placed in Volume II. 

On the surface, there appeared to be little in favor 
of the change. This was the first and immediate 
reaction. Five training hours later, when the various 
changes had been discussed and the mechanics of 
using the revised volumes had been explained, prac- 
ticed, and assimilated, we could sense a fresh and more 
intelligent reaction. Some opinions had been formed 
on the new books; the various changes began to 
assume an order of importance, usefulness, and desir- 
ability. yi 

We Recognize.a Real Revision 


This is how we recall the general reaction when the 
introductory training was finished. The dictionary 
was not a mere combination of the old Part I, plus 
the Supplement, plus some new jobs defined since the 
last Supplement was published in 1945. It was a 
real revision, not a reprint. The revisers had 
evidently worked in the clean, clear atmosphere of 
of impartial criticism and under the light of practical 
experience. With notable accuracy, they had singled 
out and removed some of the arbitrary and less prac- 
tical classifying devices that many had come to con- 
sider essential to the occupational dictionary. One 
word more than any other might sum up the main 
object of the revision as the local office personnel 
saw it—simplification. It was apparent in_ the 
reduced and simplified reference terms, in the 
removal of all LABORER PROCESS classifications, 
all task titles and half the grouping titles; in the 
restricted use of Roman numerals and in the many 
other changes by which the revisers had striven for 
the functional efficiency of the books. 

In particular, we gave a hearty acceptance to the 
revisions that cut out artificial and to all intents 
superfluous classifying devices. In all candor, many 
of us would have been forced to admit that we had 
found it difficult to grasp fully the necessity of the 
grouping title technique or the need for discrimination 
between process and nonprocess_ laborers. ‘The 
present arrangement seems much more reasonable 
and natural and fits in better with the orderly coding 
of labor jobs in the numerical groups appropriate 
to the industry in which the laborer worked. 

It was probably natural that our first reaction to 
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Introducing the new Dictionary to a group in the Clerical and Professional Division of the Baltimore office. Left to right: Mary 














Ratrie, training supervisor Il; Charlotte Thompson, Bernard Horton, J. P. Williams, Jeanette Cushner, Ellen Trimble, Charles Letmate, 
and Corinne Costin, interviewers. 


the dictionary should emphasize those features which 
obviously promised to make job classifying easier. 
Comment on other features of the revision, including 
the transfer of the appendices of Part I into Volume IT, 
the expansion of the coverage of the new edition and 
other changes, such as the promotion of BRAKEMEN 
from the semiskilled to the skilled level, was non- 
commital and in general gave no evidence of any 
definite opinion. Actually, these were features that 
could be better judged in the light of future experience. 
Future experience was also to prove that a system 
of alphabetization once ingrained is hard to abolish, 
no matter how simple the substitute. 

The man who would evaluate and understand the 
more mature reaction to the revised dictionary, after 


a year’s use, must keep in mind the changed status of 


the book; 11 years ago, when the dictionary was first 
published, there was an extreme need in the Em- 
ployment Service for a practical book of standard job 
definitions. Its function was as much to educate as 
to provide a classification system. Over the past 
decade it has done this job of educating to the point 
where any revision will not have to play the same 
role. In interviewing the men and women who have 
been using the new book over the past year to classify 
our orders and our new registrations, you become 
aware that the new dictionary is not the indispensable 
companion of every interviewer or every order. The 
educational work having been done in large part by 
the old edition, the revised dictionary has for most 
interviewers assumed its true role as a reference book, 
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a source to consult for forgotten code numbers or a 
means of job identification for the exceptional case. 
For the new worker it continues its educative function. 
And, of course, it still maintains its status as a technical 
tool in the field of industrial services. 

The expanded coverage, therefore, is accepted more 
as a desirable effort to improve the formal or aca- 
demic excellence of the dictionary than as a benefit 
to any particular area. Actually, expanded coverage 
in paper and pulp manufacturing, plastics and the 
rest is of negligible use locally, even though our wide 
diversification of industry does include a few medium- 
or small-sized firms engaged in manufacturing these 
or closely related products. This viewpoint involves 
no inconsistency. We can take considerable pride in 
citing the Dictionary’s 22,028 definitions, 8,923 codes, 
or 40,023 job titles, as a notable advancement in the 
field of occupational information, while freely admit- 
ting that very many of these titles and definitions will 
have no more regular daily use than most of the 
550,000 defined words in Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary. It is the exceptional, not the common term, 
that sends us to the dictionary and that justifies its 
existence. 

But this reaction to the expanded coverage reflects 
only a change in emphasis and not a change in prac- 
tice. The dictionary is still used in Maryland and 
will continue to be as long as new interviewers are 
hired or new and unfamiliar jobs come up for classi- 
fication. 

The transfer of appendices from Part I to Volume 
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II has not met with undivided approval after a year. 
Many like, it but some find it more unwieldy than the 
use of a single volume which included definitions and 
appendices. One unforeseen benefit from this change 
is that it has increased the use of Volume II consider- 
ably, not only the section in which the appendices are 
located, but the rest of the volume. Some are learn- 
ing for the first time the usefulness of this volume as 
an aid to correct classification. 

It is interesting to note how little the opinions and 
impressions of the new Dictionary, expressed at the 
end of the training course, have changed after a 
year of actual experience with it. As expected, the 
classification of LABORER jobs that involved the 
Grouping Title technique has been quickened in the 
four categories where this technique was eliminated. 
The removal of LABORER PROCESS has contrib- 
uted to the speed- up in Classifying laboring jobs 
and to the assignment of codes that more faithfully 
identify all unskilled jobs in one industry with a 
specific code group. 

Reference terms have proved to be simple vied self- 
explanatory. Even where the use of the same refer- 
ence term may designate an alternate or a related 
title, there has not been too serious a problem distin- 
guishing one from the other and selecting the proper 
one. The grouping of related titles and definitions 
under the definition of the base job to which they 
are related has provided the interviewer with a 
quick and easy method of comparing the appropritate- 
ness of titles and selecting the best one to fit the job. 
On the other hand, printing the code of a classifica- 
tion title with each job carrying such a code has 
eliminated a cross-reference where it might well 
prove useful. 

On page two of the Instructor’s Guide, in artless 
and simple language, stands a short paragraph telling 
that letter alphabetization had replaced the word 
alphabetization of the first edition. This apparently 
simple change has been so hard to effect that it may 
easily become the one change by which the whole 
revision will be remembered; for interviewer and 
supervisor alike are still trying to forget the old method 
and get accustomed to the newly adopted and more 
widely used letter alphabetizing system. Whether 
this is an evidence of good training in the past or 
simply a proof of the permanence of a well formed 
habit is a good subject for conjecture. Apparently, 
it is no indication of the relative difficulty of the two 
methods, since the new way is supposed to be simpler. 
Still, if it had been foreseen, there might have been 
no change in the system. 

To sum up—the present revision is another stage 
in the continuing program to produce a Dictionary 
of occupations that is current, accurate and com- 
prehensive, and a classifying tool that is simple and 
efhcient. ‘The revisers deserve considerable credit 
for the extent to which the book approaches these two 
ideals. 
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THE BANK PAYMENT SysTEM 


(Continued from page 5) 


but who, on his report day, is back to work; etc. 
In these cases the same pay order form that is used 
for cash or bank payment is completed in the local 
office from documents the claimant mails in. The 
regular form is then forwarded to the Central Office 
where it serves as a basis for writing a check which is 
mailed to the claimant. A very flexible payment 
system is the result. 


The Bank Payment Plan Recommended 


This State has found the Bank Payment system ‘to 
be very satisfactory for small offices and itinerant 
points. It has been accepted enthusiastically by 
all organizational units of the agency and by the 
public. California recommends that any State whose 
laws permit seriously consider adopting this system. 
In summary, here are its advantages: 


1. Cash is paid to the claimant on time when due. 


2. Employee or claimant fraud is more difficult 
to perpetrate. 

This is true since the payment is made by an 
independent third party before whom the claimant 
must appear in person in order to collect the 
insurance. 


3. Check writing and mailing or delivery is 
eliminated. 


4. Bank reconciliation work is substantially reduced. 


5. The banks like the system because it brings to 
them persons who would not perhaps otherwise have 
reason to enter the bank premises. They feel that 
this is good business because those people when in 
need of bank services, such as establishing a bank 
account, borrowing money, etc., will think of that 
bank first. The local bank must perform a service of 
processing and cashing unemployment insurance 
checks or pay orders in any event. This system en- 
ables the bank to have a deposit which, in a measure, 
helps pay for this work. 


6. The community likes the program because the 
money is paid out locally and quickly returns to 
circulation through the merchants in the town. 

7. The claimants like the system. Claimants have 
shown an appreciation of receiving payment in cash 
on the day of certification. Claimants have shown no 
antipathy towards the requirement that they walk to 
the bank for their cash. 

8. The system is flexible. This is so because the 
pay order form which is used for this system is the 
same one which we use for cash payment or check 
payment. The office can jump very quickly from 
one type of payment to another without having to 
change its forms or record-keeping methods. 
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Money Well Invested 





Visual Training—Shorteut to Efficienc 


, ANTHONY A. ANGLEY 


deepal Training Advisor 


Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation, Harrisburg, Pa. 


NE million words have been saved! Five hun- 
dred daily headaches have been eliminated! 
How? By the use of asheet of white paper and 

two pencils—one red, one blue. How did this happen? 
It all started when a local office clerk encountered dif- 
ficulty in explaining to an elderly claimant and his 
wife why he wasn’t eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. The clerk was trying hard, but such terms 

s “base year,” “compensable period,”’ and “calendar 
quarter,’ meant nothing but confusion to the elderly 
couple. 

A telephone call interrupted the clerk. This pro- 
vided the opportunity for which the clerk’s supervisor 
had been waiting. Quickly the supervisor moved in 
with his sheet of white paper and two pencils. Draw- 
ing four red lines on the paper he said, ‘‘Let’s suppose 
these red lines represent the four quarters—or 3- 
month periods—of a year Immediately the 
two elderly faces brightened in a sign of understand- 
ing. Three minutes and several red and blue marks 
later, the couple smiled, rose to leave, and said, 
“Thank you. Now we understand.” 

“Don’t do that!”’ the clerk exclaimed as he retrieved 
the crumpled sheet of paper from the wastebasket 
where the supervisor had tossed it. ‘‘This chart,” he 
said, ‘“‘will save me thousands of words and daily 
headaches. I never have been able to explain that 
point to claimants. Even I understand it now!” 

Yes, sir. That simple chart, quickly sketched on the 


spur of the moment, did save words and headaches. 
It caught the fancy of some 50 other clerks in the 
office, and before long it was refined, duplicated, and 


made available to them. It helped these clerks to 
explain quickly and accurately an intricate point of 
law to thousands of claimants. It is now one of sev- 
eral such charts, forms, and diagrams included in the 
training manuals provided by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Compensation. This simple 
chart, together with others that followed, demon- 
strated the value of visual training aids in reducing 
training time, and in simplifying explanation of diffi- 
cult points of law and procedure to claimants. All 
this naturally helped to improve the quality of serv 
ice to the public. What better w ay is there to estab 
lish good public relations? 

During the period 1941 to 1945, the emphasis on 
visual aids shifted from unemployment compensation 
to employment service activities. However, the em- 
phasis shifted back again as the postwar claims load, 
the addition of new types of benefit payment, and the 
turnover in personnel necessitated a full-scale training 
program. 

A number of key problems immediately presented 
themselves. For example: how, in the limited time 
available, can we give all the basic training necessary 
for a clerk to take charge of a claims line? Or, how 
to conduct training classes so that new clerks would 
refrain from continually interrupting the instructor 
with questions about new features such as SRA, 
WSA, frozen benefits, self-employment, etc.? 

Visual Training Aids seemed to be the answer to 
such problems. Charts, graphs, diagrams, and train- 
ing manuals with instructor’s guides and _ trainee 
workbooks were prepared. These, however, were 





Development of filmstrip progresses as Graphic Analyst E. E. 
cKay uses one of 


company will develop into a completed filmstrip. 
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his improvised fixtures to prepare auto- 
matically focused positives which a commercial photographic 


Training filmstrip takes shape as Graphic Analyst William 
Rohrbeck prepares a large layout from rough sketch made by 
Training Adviser A. A. fein at 
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not enough. Something new had to be added. 
What should it be? 

Slides and filmstrips offered possibilities. We had 
previously developed slides which were used in the 
Delineascope. These were effective but the one 
machine available limited the extent of training, 
which had to be given in widely scattered areas. 
So, with a minimum of equipment, mostly borrowed 


from staff members, but with an abundance of 


enthusiasm, we went to work on the development 
of a slidefilm. This series of slidefilms was entitled 
‘‘Joe Thompson’s Claim.” It was aimed at the need 
for welding some 4,300 Bureau employees into a unit 
whose combined energies could achieve the Bureau’s 
primary goal—intelligent, competent, and courteous 
service to the public. The films helped these em- 
ployees to visualize everystep from the time ‘‘Joe 
Thompson” received his dismissal notice from his 
employer until he received his final benefit check from 
the Bureau. 

For local office employees, some of whom are 300 
miles from the State office, ‘“‘Joe Thompson’s Claim” 
did much to change their concept of the agency in 
which they were .employed and the nature of the 
verall work performed. Harrisburg was no longer 
nerely the Capital City of the State to which they 
daily shipped bundles of pay orders and from which 
hey subsequently received checks for claimants. 
Rather, the local office staff got a picture of the 
Bureau’s large accounting section and larger benefit 
sayment section. They had a better picture of the 
idministrative office where policies are made and 
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procedures written. The office management section 
became more than the people who didn’t send that 
desk or blackboard requisitioned months ago. The 
fiscal section began to mean more than the one man 
who turned down expense vouchers. 

The same was true for the Central Office employees. 
‘Joe Thompson” became the symbol of the human 
beings for whom their work was performed. Their 
work took on new life as they realized it meant more 
than key punching, and running through many 
machines, many thousands of forms. Yes—‘‘Joe 
Thompson’s Claim,” the visual aid in the form of a 
slidefilm, contributed much to increased efficiency 
of service to claimants and to employers. 

The problem of directing training classes still 
remained, but not for too long. Training advisors, 
graphic analysts, and administrative staff members 
went to work on a filmstrip entitled, ‘“The UC Clerk’s 


Job.” A training advisor wrote the script and made 


rough sketches. The graphic analysts prepared more 
refined sketches and laid out the work for adminis- 
trative review with reference to accuracy of content 
and sequence of presentation. When the lay-out was 
approved, the graphic analysts went back to their 
drawing boards to make final sketches. Between 
sketches they became photographers. Training ad- 
visors and other staff members became actors, or 
perhaps models. The final layout of sketches and 
camera shots was sent to a commercial photographic 
concern for processing. 

When the developed film was received, it contained 
some rough spots, but that was to be expected. After 
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all, a perfect job was hardly possible with imperfect 
materials and equipment. The important point was 
the effect this filmstrip had upon UC training. Did it 
meet the objectives for which it was developed? I 
am happy to say that it did. For example, it enabled 
the instructor to give a 2-hour preview of the training 
that was to follow in a scheduled 8-day training 
program on the basic requirements of the UC clerk’s 
job. In these 2 hours, the new UC clerks got a pan- 
oramic view of Bureau organization; they got an effec- 
tive explanation of the general features of UC and 
SRA benefits. They saw illustrations of the major 
factors in eligibility and disqualification for benefits. 
The mystery was taken out of the technical terms, and 
the six types of UC and two types of SRA claims were 
visualized in a readily understood manner. In brief, 
a good foundation was laid for subsequent training on 
specific topics. This detailed training moved smooth- 
ly with a minimum of interruptions because the new 
clerks now had some perception of the work they 
were about to cover and were content to take things 
in proper sequence. Attention centered on the sub- 
ject under discussion at the moment. 


Remembering how other training aids were used 
in explaining law and procedure to claimants, we 
recognized the potential value of this film for such 
purpose. This, we agreed, was also a good medium 
for: discussing UC and SRA activities with em- 
ployer groups, union officials, and community or- 
ganizations. The special deputy attorney general 
on our legal staff came to our rescue with his record- 
ing machine, making a number of records carrying 
the commentary normally given by the instructor. 
These records, synchronized with the film, made 
possible an effective presentation in 40 minutes, 
which is just about right for public meetings. Once 
again public relations benefited. “It’s really not 
too hard to understand when you see it and hear it 
explained in the right way,” was a typical comment. 


What about motion pictures? Well, from the 
developmental angle we haven’t yet tackled motion 
pictures. Up to now we have been content to use 
motion picture films from other sources, and with 
excellent results. For example, the motion picture, 
“Your Job Security,’ has helped UC staff to 
acquire a more thorough understanding of the Em- 
ployment Service Division of the Bureau. 


Courtesy to the public has been a primary objective 
from the beginning of the Bureau’s operations. 
Governor James H. Duff recently re-emphasized 
this objective. Executive Director A. J. Caruso 
has insisted upon courtesy at all times. To estab- 
lish courtesy in service as a reality rather than a by- 
word, specific training has been given to teach em- 
ployees its meaning. The motion picture, ‘By 
Jupiter!’, purchased from the Marshall-Field Co., 
of Chicago, has figured prominently in this train- 
ing. This film has given us all a new appreciation 
of how to make courtesy work for us and the Bureau. 
The public visiting our offices may be puzzled by the 
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wall posters, “By Jupiter!’’, but to the employees, 
“By Jupiter!’ means BE COURTEOUS! 

Another motion picture, “Telephone Courtesy,” 
provided by the Bell Telephone Co., has also had 
excellent results. Many employees were given an 
opportunity to record a telephone conversation and 
later hear how it sounded to the person at the othe 
end of the line. Needless to say, our ambition was 
to cultivate the “voice with a smile.” A consider- 
able number of other films has been used for training 
in supervision, salesmanship, work processes, public 
relations, and many other subjects. 

What about the training that can’t wait for such 
elaborate training aids as slidefilms, filmstrips “and 
motion pictures? Training such as that required to 
correct common errors, or training necessary to intro- 
duce new procedures? Will visual aids help? Yes sir! 
“Training Tips” provided our answer. “Training 
Tips,” as we call them, are a condensed version of the 
training films. The chief difference is that we picture 
the key points on one or two sheets of colored cartoons. 
Instead of ail the trainees looking at one large picture, 
each trainee is provided with a training tip which 
contains a number of pictures highlighting the points 
to be emphasized. These cartoon ‘Training-Tips”’ 
have been well received by supervisors and clerks. 
The reasons are easy to understand. First, these 
training tips cover subjects which are “hot” at the 
moment of presentation—errors to be eliminated or 
new procedures to be learned. Second, they give the 
supervisor a chance to do his own training with the 
aid of a guide which is certain to develop ready 
response. Third, the training tips are easy on the eye, 
take the sting out of criticism, and stimulate a desire 
to learn. A fourth reason for their acceptance is the 
fact that they can be retained for future reference. 

To carry our visual aid project forward took a lot 
of hard work, a desire that would not be denied, the 
development of new skills, and all-out cooperation by 
staff members. In short, it took practical demon- 
strations of the value of visual aids in reducing training 
time, making training more effective and thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of the whole staff, to loosen up the 
flow of funds to purchase the things we needed. That 
our efforts have been successful is evident in these 
facts: Three new motion picture and three new film- 
strip projectors have been purchased and distributed 
to key districts; staff members have been assigned the 
task of securing films and preparing schedules for 
circulation; district and local offices have been sup- 
plied with many good films from local industries. 

These machines are useless without a constant 
supply of new films. Perhaps that is the reason new 
equipment has been provided for the Graphic Analysis 
Section, which has moved into larger quarters. Who 
can tell where these developments will lead? 

We hope Pennsylvania’s experience will lend a bit 
of encouragement to others who may be experi- 
menting with visual aids, and that it will help to 
convince the gentlemen who prepare budgets that 
money invested in visual aids will pay big dividends. 
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By JAMES A. RORK 


Director, Arizona State Employment Service 


HE problems and responsibility for rendering 

service to reservation Indians has come increas- 

ingly into the national spotlight in the last several 
years. A gradual realization by the Indians them- 
selves that the reservations would not support their 
increasing population and a taste of off-reservation 
life as a result of war jobs opened to them, have made 
them more articulate in their request for assistance 
from the white man’s world to become a fellow 
citizen in its full measure. 

Indian placement is not new with the Arizona State 
Employment Service. During the early years of the 
war successful efforts were made to secure labor for 
railroad, mining, lumbering, and agricultural em- 
ployers. The Santa Fe Railroad in Arizona helped 
pioneer their use to replace Mexican nationals during 
this war period. When the war ended and job com- 
petition became greater, the Indians stood little 
chance of realizing equality in job opportunity due 
to lack of understanding of the white man’s ways and 
lack of understanding of the Indian by employers. 

The largest Indian reservation and population in 
the United States is the Navajo-Hopi Reservation 
located in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. It con- 
tains 16 million acres and, approximately 70,000 per- 
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Navajo Indians harvesting carrots at John Jacobs Farms, 
Deer Valley, Phoenix, Ariz. Left to right: Edward Batah, 
lohatchi; Addison Bitsily, Tohatchi; Freddie Blue Eyes, foreman 
(standing), Shiprock; Minnie John, Shiprock; and Rhena 
Bitsily, wife of Addison. 
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sons, with about two-thirds of the Reservation and 
the Indians located in Arizona. Eighty percent of the 
Navajos speak no English and their life is primitive. 
There are no roads on the Reservation other than 
trails which are impassable during many months of the 
year. There are far too few schools, hospitals, and 
other facilities. In Arizona we have numerous other 
reservations smaller than the Navajo-Hopi Reserva- 
tion, such as the Apache, Papago, Pima, etc. 
Congress in 1947 created within the Indian Service 
a Navajo Placement Service, and on January 30, 1948, 
a meeting was called in Phoenix by the new appointees 
of this Bureau to start work. Employment Service 
representatives attended this meeting with other civic, 
Government, and private groups. A significant con- 
clusion was reached at this meeting: that the only 
method to accomplish effective placement work for 
the Indian was a tie-up with the State Employment 
Service and the Navajo Placement Service. This 
resulted in a series of meetings to plan the program in 
Arizona and to reach an agreement: for handling 
recruitment, orders, and clearance of labor. Follow- 
ing thereafter we worked out agreements with other 
States immediately surrounding the Reservation. 
The primary effort in 1948 was in agricultural 
placement, and during the year the Arizona State 


Emily Hendricks, Ute Tribe. Clerk in McLlennan’s Variety 
Store, Phoenix, Ariz. 














Arizona State Employment Service trailer stationed at Polacca on the Hopi Indian Reservation. 
At far right is Howard Hawthorne, Indian Service Placement Assistant. 


Francis M. Reed, Interviewer from the Winslow local office. 


Employment Service, in cooperation with the Navajo 
Placement Setvice, placed some 1,100 Navajos in agri- 
cultural work in Arizona, and in 1949 over 2,000 were 
placed. Arrangements were made for handling the 
placement of track labor with the railroads through 
the State Employment Service offices bordering the 
Reservation, which resulted in the placing of several 
thousand additional Indians in 1948 and 1949. Hun- 
dreds of others were placed in jobs in lumbering, con- 
struction, and on Government installations. Much 
of the work, however, was seasonal and some tempo 
rary. The permanent off-reservation employment for 
Indians is still an extremely difficult problem, particu- 
larly in the numbers needed. Economists on the 
Reservation feel that the Reservation can supply only 
35,000, or about half of the population. 

As a result of this situation, Congress passed enabling 
legislation this year providing an $88 million 10-year 
program to build roads, schools, hospitals, and irriga- 
tion projects. The first of these projects was expected 
to begin by July of this year with Indians given pri- 
mary preference on employment. Training plans are 
being worked out to provide apprenticeship and on- 
the-job training programs to make use of these projects 
in the development of skills among the Indians. 

This spring the State Employment Service and the 
Navajo Placement Service worked out a more com- 
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Photograph courtesy U. S. Indian Service 


Seated at the table is 


prehensive plan of service. A mobile trailer office is 
being placed on the Reservation with sound equip- 
ment manned by an interviewer and an Indian Service 
placement assistant, who will act as an interpreter and 
assist in the work of registration, counseling, and in 
some cases, testing for determining skills available on 
the Reservation, and the selection of trainees for on- 
reservation employment. The standard Employment 
Service training is being given the Indian Service 
placement people in registration, counseling, selective 
placement, and testing in order that they will be in a 
position. to work with us jointly on this project. The 
vastness of the project is difficult to understand unless 
one has been on the Reservation to see for himself the 
spreading panorama of desert, mountains, forests, 


INDIAN PLACEMENT 


n 8 page ‘“‘Handbook for Employers and Indian Workers”’ 
has been developed by State employment services in 
Colorado, Nebraska, and South Dakota in cooperation with 
South Dakota Reservation Tribal Councils and Indian agen- 
cies, and the Indian Service area office. It is available for 
distribution to employers to encourage and explain Employment 
Service-Indian Service program to develop off-reservation jobs, 
with emphasis on agriculture. It contains suggestions for 
Indians as well as employers. Attractively prepared, the hand- 
book is the result of negotiations carried on last winter. 
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srazing, and waste lands. One may travel for many, 
nany miles without seeing a sign of life because the 
nopulation is so scattered. 

It can be seen that this is a long-range program 
ind our best opportunity for securing permanent 
off-reservation employment lies with the high school 
eraduates of the Indian Schools. ‘These schools are 
scattered in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
California. In Phoenix, as was done in Albuquerque 
by the New Mexico State Employment Service, a 
special program for placing and counseling the Indian 
graduates was inaugurated during this past school 
year. Visits were made to the school, in turn the 
senior students visited the local office in order to 
acquaint them with the operations of the office where 
a complete application was taken and job counseling 
given. A testing program was inaugurated using the 
GENERAL ApTITUDE TEstT BATTERY with some mis- 
givings. We knew that the Indians for many years 
of their lives had lived aloof from the outside world 
and would have certain educational, language, and 
vocational handicaps as compared to the normal 
students in the white man’s world, and we felt there 
was a great deal of doubt that the norms and time 
factors developed for the tests would be adequate in 
these special cases. In general, however, our fears 
were dispelled from the start of the test administra- 
tion, since the Indians responded and reacted no 
differently than any other public high school gradu- 
ates. When the tests were scored our misgivings 
were unfounded in the results obtained. 


Scores Compared 


The over-all average of the 29 graduates in the 10 
aptitudes was: general learning ability 94, verbal 87, 
numerical 90, spatial 112, form perception 106, 
clerical perception 90, eye-hand coordination 120, 
motor speed 109, finger dexterity 102, and hand 
manipulation 119. In comparing the aptitude pro- 
file with tests given public high school graduates, 
they show up favorably in the inherent aptitudes of 
spatial, form perception, eye-hand coordination, 
motor speed, finger dexterity, and hand manipulation. 
It is true, however, that the Indians averaged lower 
aptitude scores in the academic factors of the test; 
namely, general learning ability, verbal, numeral, 
and clerical perception than public high school 
graduates. This was explained by the Indian School 
authorities as the result of receiving reservation 
students who do not have the full benefit of pre-high 
school education. Another factor may be the pic- 
torial and sign language of the Indian influences his 
reasoning when confronted with oral and written 


During July 1950, the Arizona State Employment Service 
completed a formal agreement with the Office of Indian 
“ffairs in the Window Rock area of Arizona. This agree- 
tient spells out the responsibilities of the two agencies for 
civing effect to the joint program for placing Indian workers. 
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instructions. Also, it was explained that some Indians 
go back to the Reservation during the summer vaca- 
tion and lose from 3 to 6 months of the year’s training. 
There they revert to tribal customs in general and 
are at times ridiculed by their own people for attempt- 
ing to ‘apply the white man’s education and training. 


Testing Service Will Be Extended Next Year 


Because of the encouraging results of the tests given 
29 high school Indian graduates, we administered 
the GENERAL ApTiTuDE Test BATTERY to the junior 
class of the Phoenix Indian School at the end of the 
junior year. Forty-five in this group were tested with 
results better than the graduating Indian students had 
achieved. This was because the group, as a whole, had 
the advantage of better pre-high school education. The 
Indian School faculty is using the result of these tests 
to chart the course of each student in his senior year 
and to give special tutoring to those who show weak- 
nesses in such subjects as spelling and arithmetic. 
Prior to graduation next year, the testing service will 
be extended to include other Indian high schools in 
Arizona. It is also planned to test Indians graduating 
from public high schools where they have become 
accustomed to the white man’s world through associ- 
ation with fellow students. From the results; research 
work will be continued through the years to gather 
and use factual information on which to base a sound 
approach to assimilating the Indian in our world. 
How well he can adapt himself to our thinking and 
industry methods, how his environment and charac- 
teristics can be molded to fit our pattern of life, and 
what educational and training development is needed 
are some of the factors that must be considered. In 
this the tests can show factual evidence to guide our 
approach. 


Employees Approached on Individual Students 


The test results, as well as the results of the coun- 
seling interview, were used in a special placement 
program by the Phoenix local office. Employers were 
approached individually regarding a particular stu- 
dent where it was felt that this student would fit into 
the employer’s job demands. In the counseling inter- 
view, it was necessary to assist him in overcoming his 
fears and prejudices of the white man, as well as to 
inspire confidence in his own ability. In our em- 
ployer relations it was necessary to overcome preju- 
dices of employers and future fellow workers of the 
Indians. This individual approach through the em- 
ployer, with full knowledge of the aptitudes and de- 
sires and strengths and weaknesses of the Indians with 
whom we were working, paid off as far as placement 
results were concerned. 

Of the 29 high school graduates from the Phoenix 
Indian School, 1 left school and 1 was not counseled 
due to a personal situation. Of the 27 remaining, 11 
boys were placed as follows: 3 mechanic helpers; 2 
apprentice printers; 2 apprentice carpenters; 1 appren- 
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tice painter; 1 automobile body helper; 1 in dairy 
work; and 1 in ranch work. Of the girls, 8 were 
placed as follows: 4 maids; 1 sales; 2 clerical; and 1 
art work, and of the remaining 8, 4 are in matrons’ 
training and 4 in nurses-aid training. 

When measured in terms of regular placements, we 
feel that the Phoenix office did make a remarkable 
record and proves conclusively what can be done as 
far as the Employment Service is concerned, not only 
in the placement of Indians in suitable jobs but in 
the gradual assimilation of the Indians as well. The 
results of this year’s effort is most notable when meas- 
ured against previous years’ experience where no 
specialized service was given and the majority of the 
graduates returned to the reservation and reverted to 
primitive living and tribal customs. 

The Arizona State Employment Service has worked 
with other tribes, particularly in the placing of the Pa- 
pagos and Apachesin agriculture. While the problems 
of these other tribes are serious, they cannot be com- 
pared in scope or magnitude to that of the Navajo. 
Close cooperation between Arizona and New Mexico, 
in whose borders this Reservation primarily lies, in 
working out the details, the plan of placement has 
been most gratifying. This, in turn, with the closest 
coordination between the Navajo placement service 
and the State employment service, has resulted in a 
maximum use of our limited funds and facilities. As 
an example of this cooperation, the Indian placement 
service does not accept an order for Indians except 
those placed and sent through the State employment 
service. 

With this beginning we hope that in future years we 
will be able to increase our services to these first 
Americans who have been neglected in so many ways 
by so many people. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


THe United States’ Em- 
nage o agaae of ployment Service thas 

amily welcomed two additions 
to the Federal-State system of public employment 
services. The network of these services now includes 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, which were 
bracketed into the employment service family on 
September 8, 1950, when the President signed bill 
No. 775 extending the Wagner-Peyser Act to the 
island areas. 


Mr. John B. Ewing, In- 


European ternational Labor Spe- 
Migration cialist of the Bureau of 


Employment Security, was a member of the American 
delegation at a tripartite meeting of experts on 
European migration in Paris, France, held from 
July 24 to August 11, 1950. 

The meeting was called in accordance with the 
joint declaration on migration adopted on the 13th 
of May 1950 by the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The dele- 
gates participating in the meeting were asked to 
review the problem of surplus population in Western 
Europe, including a general review ‘of the various 
activities of governments and international organi- 
zations concerned with the problem. Joint consul- 
tations were held with delegations from surplus- 
population countries, from  immigrant-receiving 
countries, and from various interested international 
agencies. The report of the tripartite committee was 
on the agenda for consideration by the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States at their September meeting. 








A FIRST REPORT—TRAILER OPERATIONS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


TS operation of the trailer unit on the Indian Reservation 
is different, we believe, from anything done before by the 
employment services. Instead of the Indian applicants coming 
to the Arizona State Employment Service Office we are taking 
the office to the Navajo and Hopi Indians. The trailer unit 
moves from Indian village to Indian village as occasion or 
workload dictates. Rodeo and Indian dances are covered in 
order to be at the points on the Reservation where the largest 
number of Indians congregate. 


Indian tribal councilmen and Indian traders are notified 
when the trailer unit moves into an area and the program of 
registration and selection is explained to them. A _ public 
address system is set up with two speakers on top of the trailer 
and records, including popular Navajo dance records, are 
intermingled with American marches and popular music to 
draw applicants to the trailer. 


An Indian Placement Assistant accompanies the Arizona 
State Employment Service Interviewer to assist and interpret 
during the interviews and registrations. This service follows 
the close cooperation between the Arizona State Employment 
Service and the Navajo Indian Placement Service in ascertain- 
ing the skills and entry skills available on the Reservation. 


At a veteran trade school in Polacca students were registered 
the instructor releasing them over a 2-day period so that they 
might be registered for work when their training ended during 
the ensuing few weeks. 


This briefly outlined program has been in operation for only 
2 weeks, but applicants have been registered with such diver- 
sified skills, semiskills, and entry classifications as surgical 
orderly, combustion engine repairing, plumbing and related 
wood structural work (carpentry), structural painting and 
related, welding and related, stonemason (construction), painter 
(construction), plasterer (construction), wagon drill operator 
(construction), motor grader operator (construction), green 
chainman (sawmill), bulldozer operator (construction), truck 
driver light, and tractor operator. 


In spite of the earnest aspects of this program, the humorous 
element is not entirely lacking. One day when we had been 
registering Navajos and Hopis all day, I asked the next applicant 
whether he was Navajo or Hopi—much to my surprise he 
replied, ‘‘Neither, I am Eskimo.” 


—FRANCIS M. REED, Interviewer, Trailer Operation 
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Employment Counseling and Testing 
of U. 8S. Indian School Seniors 


By JULIAN ROMERO 


Employment Specialist, New Mexico State Employment Service 


N cooperation with the U. S. Indian School of- 

ficials, the New Mexico State Employment Service 

conducted a counseling and testing project with 
the Indian School seniors at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
‘The senior class was composed of 47 students—25 boys 
and 22 girls. The group consisted of students from 
seven different tribes from Arizona and New Mexico. 
Some of these tribes are located in isolated areas away 
from the white man’s world. 

The first step was planning the program and making 
arrangements with the school officials for preliminary 
screening. ‘This involved an orientation talk to the 
senior class about the functions of the Employment 
Service and how they could use the services. After 
ithe talk, each of the students was presented with a 
opy of the pamphlet, ‘“*The Road to the Right Job.”’ 
‘hey were told to study it carefully, giving thought 
o what they might want to do when school was out. 
he students were divided into two groups and moni- 

red self-applications were prepared by each indi- 

idual. This was followed by an initial counseling 
nterview with each student at which time applica- 
‘on cards (USES-511) were completed for each, 
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paying special attention to the individual’s hobbies, 
leisure-time activities, interests, training, and work 
experience. This information was supplemented 
with other pertinent information such as work record, 
school achievements, physical condition, personal 
factors, family background and economic status, and 
areas for further exploration which are listed in the 
Chart for Determining Occupational Outlets. During 
this interview, it was determined who should be given 
the GENERAL AptTiruDE TEsT BATTERY as an addi- 
tional tool in the counseling process. 

The application cards showed that about 90 percent 
of the class had some work experience which had 
been acquired during summer vacations. The major- 
ity of the boys had worked as extra gang laborers on 
the railroad, while the girls had worked in private 
homes as maids. Six of the students were World 
War II veterans who returned to complete their 
education after the war. These boys were older and 
had done different types of work in the army. One 
of them was a chief of section of an 80-mm. gun crew, 
another was a radio operator who transmitted mes- 
sages in Navajo in the Southwest Pacific. 
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Pasqualita Valencia concentrates on making a good score on the 
finger dexterity test. Bob Garcia, interviewer, Albuquerque 
local office, keeps time. 


Although it was determined during the _ initial 
counseling interview that not all graduating seniors 


would normally need GATB test results, all 47 of 


them were given these tests. It was believed that the 
results from these tests would serve as guides which 
could be used in a better interpretation of test results 
in future years. Indian students, because of their 
unusual backgrounds, are beset by many problems 
not ordinarily found among public school students. 
As wards of the Government, they are accustomed to 
more control on their activities. Their isolated back- 
ground on the reservation contributes to their be- 
wilderment when they are confronted with the world 
of work. Records of each of the students, including 
their GATB test scores, have therefore been preserved 
for use as data to be analyzed in connection with a 
continuing program for high school graduates in 
future years. 

After the tests were scored and interpreted, another 
interview was conducted for all counselees. At this 
time their aptitudes and other factors were discussed 
in terms of fields of work. By using test results, the 
DicTIONARY OF OccCUPATIONAL TITLES, OccuPa- 
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TIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK, and other labor market 
information, most students arrived at a vocational 
plan. The application cards were given entry codes 
in accordance with these occupational plans. 

Employer contacts by local office representatives 
and the Superintendent of the Indian School were 
made for the specific purpose of developing part-time 
jobs for students who wanted them. Contacts were 
made with employers selected for fields of work into 
which the vocational plans of individual students 
could be fitted. Lack of contacts with the business 
world contributes to the Indian student’s reticence to 
**sell himself” in a job-seeking situation. Once on the 
job, a student is generally successful in convincing the 
employer of his ability by the quality of his work and 
his rate of learning. Employer contact representatives 
found it necessary on occasion to prepare the employer 
for the interview with the student as well as to explain 
the objectives of the student placement program. 
This will likely continue as a placement problem for 
an indefinite period in the future. 

Of the 47 seniors, 40 expressed a desire for half- 
day employment from March 1 to May 5, 1950, in 
lieu of vocational sho6p and home-economics training. 
All of these 40 seniors were placed on half-day jobs in 
Albuquerque in accordance with their vocational 
objectives. They worked on their jobs until school 
ended. Some of these students continued to work for 
their employers following graduation. Those whose 
jobs did not continue after school was out, and who 
desire employment in New Mexico, will be given 
help by local Employment Service offices and. the 
Indian Service Placement Division in seeking place- 
ment. Some who will return to their homes in Arizona 
will be given help by the U. S. Indian Placement and 
Welfare Agency and the Arizona Employment 
Service in seeking work. Follow-up on the last week of 
school revealed that employers, almost without excep- 
tion, who hired these students were very well pleased 
with their work. The group worked on different 


A copy of an “‘Agreement between the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the place- 


- ment of Indians in off-reservation employment,” entered into 


on July 25, 1950, was sent to all State Employment Security 
Agencies with the Bureau’s Employment Service Program 
Letter No. 208, dated August 4, 1950. 

Comprehensive in its scope, the agreement provides for oper- 
ation in the State Employment Security offices under widely 
varying situations. All normal policies, functions, and pro- 
decures of the USES and the affiliated State Employment 
Services apply to the Indian applicant in the same manner as 
to all other applicants. The agreement details the individual 
responsibilities of each agency as well as their joint responsi- 
bilities, and is subject to termination upon 60. days’ notice from 
either party. 

This agreement is the second of a series of similar cooperative 
agreements that the Bureau expects to reach with organizations 
and agencies interested in the employment of minority groups. 
As such agreements are completed, copies will be sent to all 
State employment security agencies. The agreements, together 
with any procedural recommendations needed for giving them 
maximum effect, will be included in the Employment Security 
Manual after a reasonable period of experience in operation. 
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Booming construction in Albuquerque gave employment to many 
Indian boys. Here, Emmett John lays subflooring. 


types of jobs—carpenter helper, general farm hand, 
waitress, sales clerk, file clerk, stock clerk, nurse’s aid, 
electrician helper, painter helper, and mechanic 
helper. 

One girl who had never had training or work experi- 
ence in the clerical field, but who was classified as a 
general office clerk as a result of her interest and high 
clerical perception as shown by her aptitude test, was 
placed as an office clerk with the city of Albuquerque. 
Her employer was so well pleased with her work that 
he offered her a full-time job and made arrangements 
for her housing. Other students also were kept on 
jobs the same way. 

The main difficulty encountered in keeping all 
students on the job was that the students were returned 
to their homes on the reservations when the school 
terminated. Some of these reservations are in Arizona 
and once the students returned home it was difficult, 
in many cases, for them to return to Albuquerque to 
continue working. Being uncertain as to when the 
students could return, the employers were reluctant 
to hold jobs open for an indefinite period of time. 

Three other girls, whose interests and personal 
preferences were for nursing, were, under this pro- 
gram, placed as aurses’ aides at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in Albuquerque. Their progress in this work was 
exceptional. After the first 3 months as aides, work- 
ing half days, they were admitted to the Regina School 
of Nursing at the hospital for nurses’ training. On 
the strength of their obvious fitness for this work, 
they were admitted to the training school despite a 
lack of many of the high-school credits considered 

ecessary prerequisites for entry and a long waiting 
‘ist Of applicants who sought to enter the training. 
\lospital supervisors, nevertheless, state that they 
ppear to have everything in their favor for the suc- 
cessful completion of their course. Two of these girls, 
ert to the needs of their own people, plan to return 
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Agnes Dodge smiles at the cameraman during a counseling 
interview with Julian Romero, employment specialist. 


to reservation hospitals after they complete their 
training. 

Now that school is out, our agency, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Indian Placement and Welfare Agency, 
is making every effort to place all these students in 
line with their vocational objectives. There is every 
indication that our services to Indian school graduates 
will rapidly expand and become more useful as data 
and information about their special needs and ex- 
perience in their placement are gained. The Arizona 
State Employment Service, the Navajo Welfare and 
Placement Service, and the New Mexico State Em- 
ployment Service have exchanged GATB test data 
and other pertinent information for the purpose of 
speeding this process. Indian boys and girls repre- 
sent a minority group which should be integrated into 
the life and work of our communities as rapidly as 
possible. This project, we feel, is an effort in that 
direction. , 


“FOUR WARS AND 85 YEARS LATER” 


A RESOLUTION adopted by the Congress of the United 
States in 1865, reads as follows: 


‘That persons honorably discharged from the military or 
naval service by reason of disability resulting from wounds or 
sickness incurred in the line of duty should be preferred for 
appointments to civil offices, provided they shall be found to 
possess the business capacity necessary for the proper discharge 
of the duties of such offices. 


‘That, in grateful recognition of the services, sacrifices, and 
sufferings of persons honorably discharged from the military 
and naval service of the country, by reason of wounds, disease, 
or expiration of terms of enlistment, it is respectfully recom- 
mended to bankers, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, 
farmers, and persons engaged in industrial pursuits, to give them 
the preference for appointments to remunerative situations and 
employments.” 


—And, now, four wars and 85 years later we again respect- 
fully recommend to the bankers, merchants, and all others 
mentioned in the resolution (and to all employers in industries 
that were not even dreamed of at the time the resolution was 
written) to hire a veteran, because he’s the cream of the crop; 
and to give especial consideration to the disabled veteran, 
because it’s good business to hire the handicapped.—H. H. 
Weimer, VER for Illinois, Illinois News Letter, August 1950. 
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Some of the posters used in the Farm Placement Service Exhibit of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
at the 1950 Pennsylvania Farm Show. 


1950 Farm Placement Exhibit Draws Crowd .. . 


Nothing Like [t Under One Root 


By TRUMAN B. THOMPSON 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


ERHAPS it is historically appropriate that Pennsyl- 

vania, having given the Nation its first Commis- 

sioner of Agriculture in 1862, should have—in 
1950—the largest Farm Show under one roof in the 
United States. The appointment by President Lin- 
coln of Isaac Newton, a Delaware County farmer, 
was made on the basis of Mr. Newton’s reputation 
as a forward-looking experimenter in scientific agri- 
culture, and Pennsylvania’s farmers have never failed 
to reflect Mr. Newton’s spirit and achievements. 

Opening Pennsylvania’s 1950 farm show in Harris- 
burg on January 8, Gov. James H. Duff hailed it as 
a living demonstration of the greatness of American 
agriculture and declared that the farm show was in a 
class by itself in the United States. And when a 
bishop of the Evangelical-United Brethern Church 
in the opening invocation referred to the farm show 
as “A Great American University,” he was not only 
in harmony with the first Agricultural Commissioner’s 
approach to agricultural problens, but also with 
Governor Duff’s concept of the importance of the 
agricultural industry and the outstanding significance 
of Pennsylvania’s farm show. 

Pennsylvania’s great farm show is by farmers for 
farmers. However, its appeal is not lost on the 
farmers’ city cousins. In fact, the farm placement 
exhibit set up at the show by the Pennsylvania State 
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Employment Service, in a 400 square foot booth 
rented by the Department of Labor and Industry, 
was a fine demonstration of the intertwining of 
interests that makes the Pennsylvania farm show the 
greatest of its kind. 

It is at the farm show that the farm placement 
representatives of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service meet many of the employers and 
workers served during the previous year. But the 
process of retrospective analysis also provides a 
solid vantage point from which to survey prospects 
for the next year’s Farm Placement Service’s activ- 
ities. The exhibit, therefore, is but one phase of the 
Farm Placement Service’s year-round program for 
employers and workers engaged in the agricultural 
industry. Its advantage in point of time is that it 
offers a supreme educational opportunity—a chance 
to evaluate service already rendered, as well as to 
gather information and sense trends that will make 
similar service even more effective in the ensuing 
year. This method of close identification with 
agricultural organizations and their projects to a great 
extent explains the success of the Farm Placement 
Service in Pennsylvania. 

As for the growth of the farm show itself, we must 
turn back to October 1851, when the first State Fair 
occupied 15 acres in Harrisburg. Subsequently, 
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The posters explain that local offices have access to a Nation-wide network of up-to-the-minute information crop conditions 
and labor requirements. 


similar State Fairs operated in different Pennsylvania 
cities until 1899. Between 1900 and 1917, individual 
organizations held fairs or expositions in various cities, 
leading to the first State Farm Products Show, which 
was held in Harrisburg in 1917. Since that time the 
farm show has expanded until it is the largest of its 
kind in the Nation. This years’ contribution to the 
advancement of rural living drew an attendance of 
525,000, including many persons who came from 
foreign countries. 

This year’s farm show set up the following new 
records: A livestock show of more than 1,650 head, 
including a Holstein display of over 200 head; 9,700 
cash awards; nearly 400 commercial exhibitors, 
which was an increase of close to 100. 

For the second consecutive year a delegation of 
farm leaders came up from Alabama to observe the 
Pennsylvania show. That State is planning to dedi- 
cate its new $1,500,000 coliseum next January and 
will borrow from the patterns of the Pennsylvania 
show. A representative of Kentucky said that ‘the 
Blue Grass State is planning a new State fair under 
one roof and asked for a copy of the Pennsylvania 
farm show building plans. 





One of the main attractions at the fair—the livestock parade in 
the coliseum. 
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Commenting on this year’s farm show, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Secretary of Agriculture, Miles Horst, said: 
If the 1950 show means anything, it means the farm show will 
live for many years to come. ‘The educational objective was 
met in every division. It carried through 120 meetings and 
events, providing incentive for farmers to advance Pennsylvania 
agriculture, a 2 billion dollar industry. 

The Farm Placement Section of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service had reason to be proud of 
its contribution to the show. Its exhibit attracted 
309,000 of the total estimated attendance of 525,000 
persons. 

Many stopped to talk with various members of the 
Farm Placement staff who manned the exhibit on the 
second concourse of the arena portion of the huge farm 
show building. These workers were drawn from the 
Farm Placement Service State staff and nearby local 
offices of the State Employment Service. At their 
backs, seven illuminated panels depicted various 
phases of the farm placement program. Desks amply 
provided with farm placement and Employment 
Service literature lined the front of the exhibit. 

Many employers and workers were interviewed. 
When an employer desired to place an order for a 
worker, a skeleton order was taken and later forwarded 





Pennsylvania Farm Show Building, Harrisburg. It has 14 acres 
of floor space. 
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to the local office concerned. The employer was 
given an introduction card to the farm placement 
representative or the manager of the local office 
nearest to his home. Applicants were given regis- 
tration and introduction cards to be presented to the 
nearest local office in their localities. 

Questions were asked on a variety of subjects, such 
as the wage and hour law, displaced persons, Puerto 
Rican workers, industrial labor supply, social security, 
veterans’ agricultural training, opportunities for 
college students, seasonal labor, GATB. testing, 
location of our local offices, placement of physically 
handicapped, out-of-State referrals, tentant farmers, 
securing a better job, how to get a cook, work for a 
food-processing establishment, tobacco raising, Christ- 
mas-tree culture, work as night watchman, job as 
herdsman, dairy farming, getting Philadelphia work- 
ers in New Jersey, securing literature and information 
for teachers, how to rent a farm, help for tomato 
picking, and how the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service operates. 

To assist in explaining how a worker’s qualifications 
are matched with the requirements of a job, the fol- 
lowing material was available: DicTIONARY OF Oc- 
CUPATIONAL TirLes, Labor Market Letters, Order and 
Application Forms, Referral Cards, Call-in-Cards, 
Employer Record Cards, list of Pennsylvania Farm 


Placement Representatives, copy of the Wage-Hour 
Law, list of industrial codes, Directory of Agricultural 
Information, and various leaflets. 

On the Sunday preceding the opening of the farm 
show, the Harrisburg PatTriot-NEws issued a 80-page 
Farm Supplement. Prominently placed in this special 
edition was a feature article with a full-page headline, 
“State Service Supplied 25,000 Farm Jobs in 1949.” 
This is the record that the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service hopes to. surpass this year. 

Within a month, meetings will be held to review 
the highly detailed reports already available. ‘These 
reports not only review every aspect of the 1950 ex- 
hibit but outline plans to make the 1951 exhibit even 
better. For unless we do rise above the success of 
the 1950 exhibit, we will not be keeping pace with the 
planned tempo of the 1951 farm show as a whole. 
For 1951 will mark the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Old State Fair which continued 
until about 1900, as well as the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the farm show which was founded in 1917, 
It will be the third year for the Farm Placement Sec- 
tien of the Pennsylvania State. Employment Service 
to have an exhibit at the farm show, and—with a 
wink in the direction of superstition and prophecy— 
farm placement men are saying, ‘“*‘We’ve had two good 
years; we’re sure to do even better in 1951.” 
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Toward More Coordination 


Elements of success for better utilization of out-of-area agricultural workers are depicted in this panel exhibit prepared 


by Farm Placement Service. 


finish. 


The 4 x 8' panel is in grey and blue with maroon lettering, with hardwood trim in natural 
The theme emphasizes some of the points made in the recent film “The Agricultural Labor Market.”” Artwork from 


that film is incorporated in the panel. A substantial standard raises the frame to eye level, and the whole fits into a solid 
shipping case. The panel will be available for appropriate display during the summer and fall months. 
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Taking part in the broadcast of “Careers Incorporated” are, left to right, Dick Carter and Anne Rous, Grant High School; Carol 
Tweitmeyer and Alan Beal, Franklin High School; Ted Hallock, KPOJ director of special events; Margaret Clark, executive secretary, 
City Club; June Nugent, head stenographer, Southern Pacific Railroad; and V. J. Bell, Oregon State Employment Service. 


Community Teamwork... 


Combine and Conquer 


By V. J. BELL 


. 
Supervisor, Community Participation Programs 


State Unemployment Compensation Commission, Portland, Oreg. 
a ’ 8 


N considering the methods and means of providing 
] a broad community service, the use of radio should 
not be overlooked. Fortunately, radio manage- 
ment is cooperative in granting time for public service 
programs and, as a general rule, the Employment 
Service has little difficulty in this respect. The local 
office, however, with its heavy workload and limited 
staff has a real problem and often cannot use available 
radio time, because it cannot release the personnel 
necessary to work up a sustained program that has 
suificient merit to remain on the air week after week. 
‘his problem is not insurmountable, however, and 
in some cases, the solution is relatively simple. For 
example, here in the Portland office of the Oregon 
Stite Employment Service, past experience has taught 
that the production of radio programs demanded 
far more employee time and effort than could be 
red from other duties. From past experience, also, 
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we have learned that civic, veteran, labor, fraternal, 
and other organizations are anxious to serve the 
community in which they live. Therefore, putting 
these two factors together, the solution for radio—as 
well as other special service programs—has been found, 
in part, by dividing the work necessary to conduct a 
successful program with other interested organiza- 
tions. 

An illustration of community teamwork in radio is 
the program, “‘Careerg Unlimited,” which is sponsored 


jointly by the Exchange Club of Portland, the guid- 


ance department of the Portland public schools, and 
the Oregon State Employment Service. Since each 
one of these groups had a common interest in youth, 
all that was needed to put a program into operation 
was an idea and the coordination necessary to bring 
the interested groups together. This was accom- 
plished, and the result is a public service radio pro- 
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gram presented over Station KPOJ each Sunday at 
5 p. m, and over KBPS each Thursday at 8 p. m. 

The purpose of the program is to provide occupa- 
tional information to stimulate the thinking of stu- 
dents, their parents, and other interested persons in 
the selection of and planning for suitable careers or 
vocations for high-school students. It is also designed 
to place students on jobs that will help them achieve 
their occupational goal and to prov ide jobs for those 
students who are in immediate need of part-time 
work to continue their schooling. 

Conducted as a panel discussion, detailed informa- 
tion is provided for two occupations or professions on 
each half-hour broadcast. The panel members in- 
clude two high-school students for each occupation 
discussed, two experts for each field of work and an 
occupational counselor from the Oregon State Em- 
ployment Service. Mr. Ted Hallock of Radio Sta- 
tion KPO] is the moderator. 

The division of werk between the interested groups 
follows a logical pattern. 


The Oregon State Employment Service provides an 
employment counselor for each panel discussion to 
give current employment trends and to answer ques- 
tions which the employer may not care to answer— 
either because he is not familiar with it, or because 
it is of such controversial nature within his industry 
that he does not wish to make a statement in regard 
to it. 


The Employment Service telephone number is pub- 
licized on the air so that the job-seeking student may 
be matched to a potential job quickly. We assist in 
the selection of fields of employment to be discussed 
and prepare questions concerning specific fields. 
We also transport the high school youngsters appear- 
ing on the program to the radio station and coordinate 
the work of all the sponsors to insure that the program 
will be ready for tape recording at a specified time. 


The Portland public schools screen and select the 
student who appear on the program. Through their 
guidance department, the interests of graduating 
seniors in specific occupations is tabulated, and this 
information is used to determine fields of employment 
that should be discussed over the air. Also, the schools, 
through their public relations department, provide 
news releases for each of the school papers and the 
two large local papers concerning the individual pro- 
grams. 

The Exchange Club of Portland screens and 
arranges for the various experts in fields of employ- 
ment to appear on the program. They also publicize 
the program through contacts with various civic 
organizations in Portland. ° 

Radio Station KPOJ furnishes a professional moder- 
ator for the program and arranges for news releases 
in the radio columns of the two large daily papers in 
Portland. 

In order to allow for possible difficulties, three 
programs were tape-recorded prior to the first broad- 
cast on the air. This proved to be a wise decision, 
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TT United States National Bank of Portland, Oreg., «1 
July 9 was featured in the regular Sunday broadcast of 
“Careers Unlimited,’ over Radio Station KPOJ. Tape- 
recorded in the office of Frank L. Beach, the bank’s vice presi- 
dent, the broadcast consisted of interviews by KPOJ’s progran 
moderator, Ted Hallock, with regular bank employees and those 
employed under the work-college program. 

Reporting on this activity in its periodical “U. S. Bank 
Notes” for July 1950, the bank described how the program was 
adapted for the summer broadcasts. 

During the school year the programs have been conducted 
as panel discussions providing detailed information on an 
occupation or profession. During the summer’ months, when 
students were not readily available, a summer version of 
‘Careers Unlimited’? was developed to continue the objectives 
of the regular program. 

First to be interviewed on the bank’s summer broadcast was 
a work-college student who replied to questions keyed to ques- 
tions on how he got his job, what he was doing, and how his 
present job would, in his estimation, aid him in achieving his 
career goal. 

The same questions were put to two of the bank’s stenog- 
raphers. In answer to a further question ‘‘What high-school 
subject do you consider most valuable to you now?” both 
replied that English was undoubtedly most important. 

Mr. Beach, the bank’s vice president, participated by describ- 
ing the operation of the work-college programs for boys and 
for girls. He revealed that the program will be extended to 
other centers in Oregon. 

At the close of the interview, Wayne Anderson of the Oregon 
State Employment Service spoke briefly. He compared yester- 
day’s popular idea bout banking—cold formality—with today’s 
warm, human approach to employee problems, as exemplified 
by the bank’s participation in such unique employment plans 
as ‘‘Careers Unlimited.” 

The bank is also publicizing its work-college program through 
a pamphlet which briefly describes banking as a career, gives 
the requirements for enrollment in its work-college program, 
provides a set of questions and answers to cover anticipated 
questions of students, and gives information on the work-college 
time and financial schedules. 

The pamphlet explains: 

“The program will enable a number of your men in their final 
year of high school to work their way through college and, at 
the same time, to gain the practical experience necessary to 
qualify themselves for careers in banking. 

“The program is particularly designed for those young men 
who have the intelligence, work habits, character, personality, 
and poise which are necessary for leadership in the banking 
world; who will profit by time spent in college; and who wish 
to finance this collge education entirely. by their own 
efforts.” 


~ 


since in one case of a possible labor dispute, it was 
necessary to delay the broadcast of one program. 

Radio Station KBPS, which is operated by the Port- 
land public schools, rebroadcasts the program at a 
time more convenient for students to listen. They 
also make recordings of the programs to be placed in 
a school library for use at the time career planning 
is discussed in the classroom. 

At this writing, 28 continuous weekly broadcasts 
have been made. They have created wide interest 
and much favorable publicity, so much so that ar- 
rangements are now under way to continue the 
program for an indefinite length of time. To any 
local office interested in such a program, we recom- 
mend the formula of division of work and combination 
of effort to conquer the problem. 
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Timely Testing Benefits Employers and Employees 


By DOROTHY R. LIPHAM 


Senior Training Assistant 


Employment Security Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 


N metropolitan Atlan- 
Be, in village and ham- 
let, from Blue Ridge in 
the North Georgia moun- 
tains to Savannah on the 
Atlantic Coast, from Ross- 
ville on the ‘Tennessee line 
to Thomasville, the neigh- 
bor of Florida, employers 
throughout Georgia are 
becoming increasingly 
aware of the value of test- 
' ing as a factor in deter- 
mining the right man for 
the job. As a result of 
employer requests, and an 
expanded testing program, offices of the Georgia State 
Employment Service of the Georgia Department of 
Labor last February administered almost 1,000 tests 
to job applicants. During the period from June 
through December of this year, it is anticipated that 
probably 13,000 tests will be given. 

What types of tests were included in the thousand 
already given? ‘To what kind of applicants have they 
been administered? What industrial organizations 
and which employers have made use of them? 

Mary Smith and Johnnie Jones, members of this 
year’s graduating class, report to one of the 35 offices 
of the Georgia State Employment Service. They are 
inexperienced applicants who have not had enough 
training to qualify them for any particular job. In 
the course of the interview to determine their quali- 
fications, the interviewer refers Mary and Johnnie to 
the testing unit to take a general aptitude test which 
will aid in determining their potentialities for occupa- 
tional success in certain fields. When groups of 
aptitude tests are used in combination to predict 
occupational potentialities they are known as apti- 
tude test batteries. 

Aptitude tests show “learnability.” They are of 
two kinds, paper-and-pencil and apparatus tests. 
Peg board, finger-dexterity board, and _tweezer- 
dexterity board are the three types of apparatus 
‘ests which Mary and Johnnie may take. Their scores 
on the general aptitude test together with all addi- 
uonal information about their interests, hobbies, 

ork -record, school achievement, etc., will be of 
value to the interviewer or counselor in developing 
ith them a sound vocational plan. The GENERAL 
\PTITUDE TEst BATTERY measures 10 aptitudes which 

e basic to successful performance of large numbers of 
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jobs. It covers 20 fields of work which include ap- 
proximately 2,000 jobs. 

The school counselors and the Goergia State Em- 
ployment Service offices in Macon and Augusta have 
a cooperative arrangement in which general aptitude 
tests are given to school students who are prepar- 
ing to enter the labor market without further training 

Many times persons who have no definite stated 
work interest, and who have a very limited knowledge 
of the wide variety of tasks and activities which exist 
in the various occupational fields, come to the local 
GSES office seeking work. In such instances, the 
interviewer may ask the applicant to fill out an 
Interest Check List which, as its name implies, is a 
list to be checked showing preferences in major fields 
of work. It helps to establish the real interests of the 
applicant so they may be matched with employer 
requirements. The Interest Check List may indicate 
what types of applicant tests might be profitably 
given to an applicant. 

Employer A who is establishing a new plant calls 
the local Georgia State Employment Service office for 
people to staff his plant. He is particularly in need 
of power-sewing-machine operator trainees. The 
office, which is anxious to give him efficient service, 
tells him it has a specific aptitude test available for 
power-sewing-machine operator trainees which it 
will be glad to administer to all applicants; that the 
test has been validated by trial on employed workers 
as have all tests given by the Employment Service. 
As a result of the test, workers without the specific 
aptitude required for successfully learning the opera- 
tion are weeded out. The employer’s time is saved 
in interviewing unnecessary numbers of applicants. 
His’ money is saved, too, since the trainees without 
the potentialities desired have been eliminated. 


Batteries for Specific Jobs 


Specific aptitude test batteries are available for oc- 
cupations in many industries, such as agriculture, 
aircraft manufacturing, air transportation, ammuni- 
tion, bakery products, boot and shoe, clerical, canning 
and preserving, confectionery, construction, electrical 
equipment, foundry, garment, hosiery, machine shop, 
minerals and earths, optical goods, printing and pub- 
lishing, radio manufacturing, rayon and allied prod- 
ucts, refrigerator and refrigerating and ice-making 
equipment, retail trade, sheet metal, textile, and tex- 
tile bag. The specific aptitude tests are for specific 
occupations within the industries such as bookkeep- 
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ing-machine operator in clerical occupations, pairer 
in the hosiery industry, skein winder in textile, and 
floor molder in the foundry industry. These are only 
a few examples. There are almost 200 specific apti- 
tude test batteries for use in appraising applicants’ 
qualifications for entry into as many specific occupa- 
tions. 

Atlanta and Macon employers have found the spe- 
cific aptitude tests for bookkeeper and calculating 
machine operator beneficial in supplying their needs. 
At the request of a candy company, the Augusta 
office has given specific aptitude tests to prospective 
bar wrappers and candy packers. For a large manu- 
facturer of work clothing, the Athens office gives a 
sewing-machine-operator trainee test. The employer 
is well pleased with the validity of the test since those 
trainees scoring in the top third are the best trainees 
he has ever had. The Atlanta office administers the 
same test for a large manufacturer of work clothing. 
A new shirt factory in Douglas requested the office 
there to obtain a test for sewing-machine operators. 
A branch concern of a large New York plant was 
largely responsible for instigating the testing pro- 
gram in Thomasville. The New York State Employ- 
ment Service had given sewing-machine-operator 
tests to prospective employees of the plant there. The 
branch concern requested a similar test for its Thom- 
asville employees. The Thomasville office is giving a 
test for frame spinners for a national concern with a 
factory there. A test for poultry pickers and packers 
is now in the experimental stage at Ellijay. 

The looper, pairer, transfer knitter, and inspector 
tests which the Rossville office has given to applicants 
for employment in a large hosiery mill there have 
served the employer so well that he has volunteered 
to answer any other employer in regard to their 
effectiveness as a decided factor in hiring. A large 
hosiery manufacturer in Blue Ridge has also found the 
same tests most valuable. An operator of a large 
rayon mill in Elberton has requested the Elberton 
office to use the test battery for textile workers. He 
is loud in his praises. The results have been better 
trainees who can learn the work in less time. The 
reduction in training time has meant money in the 
employer’s pocket. In Savannah, aptitude tests are 


given to applicants who wish to work as packers of 


bakery products, crackers and rolls. 

Tests have been given by the Augusta office at the 
request of the vocational school to find applicants 
with the specific aptitudes necessary to achieve 
success as watchmaker trainees. 

The Griffin office has received approbation from 
both employer groups and schools over the arrange- 
ment for the testing of high school seniors who 
expressed an interest in becoming loopers after 
graduation. Employers and school officials became so 
interested in the project that the employers furnished 
looping machines and an instructor and the school 
furnished space and scheduled the course in looping 
as a part of its vocational training program. Through 
the testing program, based on a specific aptitude test 
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for loopers, the Griffin office has been able to be wf 
real service to employers, potential employees, and 
the school. 


Proficiency Tests Measure Already Acquired Skil 


Employer B calls the Employment Service office 
in his town for a stenographer who can take dictation 
at the rate of 100 words per minute and who can type 
50 words per minute. These speeds are necessary 
in the job. Jennie Jacobs who has been doing steno- 
graphic work is registered with the Employment 
Office. The interviewer examines her qualifications 
and calls her in for referral. Jennie is uncertain as 
to her exact typing and shorthand speed so the inter- 
viewer refers her to the testing unit for tests before 
referring her. Proficiency tests are used to determine 
the amount of skill possessed by an experienced 
applicant. Since proficiency tests measure already 
acquired skill or knowlege, they can be used only with 
applicants who have had training or experience in a 
given occupation. 

Clerical tests sre given in typing, shofthand, 
and spelling in thé Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, Au- 
gusta, Rome, Gainesville, Marietta, and Albany 
offices of the Georgia State Employment Service by 
personnel trained in testing. They have resulted in 
better referrals, more efficient employees, and highly 
satisfied employers. In Atlanta, proficiency tests in 
typing, shorthand, and spelling and clerical aptitude 
tests have been given to applicants referred to banks, 
insurance companies, credit and loan corporations, 
and offices of many types of large industrial concerns. 
For one bank in Macon, the local Georgia State 
Employment Service office gives a clerical test battery 
to all new workers. Officials of the bank first took 
the test themselves to gain first-hand knowledge of its 
contents. They found it highly satisfactory and have 
been using the results most effectively in the assignment 
of new employees. In Macon, at the request 
of the U.S. Census Bureau the regular clerical aptitude 
battery was given to all applicants for the position 
of census taker. Savannah department stores, rail- 
roads, electrical supply places, petroleum corporations, 
paper mills, and insurance companies are numbered 
among the satisfied users of employees tested as a 
prehiring requisite by the Savannah GSES office with 
clerical aptitude tests. 

John Brown comes to one of the offices of the 
Georgia State Employment Service seeking work as 
a structural-steel worker. In the course of the 
interview, the interviewer is uncertain as to Mr. 
Brown’s qualifications for this type of work. He makes 
use of the set of Oral Trade Questions on Structural- 
Steel Worker which is 1 of the 240 sets of Oral Trade 
Questions which have been developed on as many 
occupations. These trade tests have been developed 
to measure the job profic’ency of experienced workers. 
They are short sets of carefully worded questions based 
on trade knowledge of specific occupations. They can 
be administered orally as an integral part of an em- 
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; oyment interview. The questions test occupational 
information and are based on the concept that 
formation about a trade is usually an outgrowth of 
experience in the trade and, thus, an indication of 
skill possessed by the individual. ‘Typical examples 
of the occupations on which the 240 sets of Oral Trade 
Questions have been developed are acetylene-torch 
operator, blacksmith, architectural draftsman, garage 
mechanic, hotel clerk, jeweler, locomotive-crane 
operator, floor molder, nurse’s aide, organ tuner, 
platen-press operator, roofer, sewing-machine me- 
chanic, tool grinder, upholstery man, and watch- 
maker. 

The 35 offices of the Georgia State Employment 
Service all have listings of the tests which are available 


on requests of employers to test worker aptitudes or 
proficiency. The oral interview is mainly subjective. 
A person’s aptitude to do a job is usually the elusive 
element in an oral interview. The administration 
of aptitude tests provides the objective information 
necessary on aptitudes. Proficiency tests are valuable 
to ascertain skill at the moment of referral. Oral 
Trade Questions test on established knowledge of 
occupations. Training time is cut. Turn-over is 
lowered. The right worker is fitted to the right job. 
Thus, employers A and B, Mary Smith, Jennie 
Jacobs, Johnnie Jones, and John Brown, along with 
other employers and applicants, are better served 
through the use of testing in the local offices of the 
Georgia State Employment Service. 


Testing Declares A Dividend 


By MELVIN C. HART 


Branch Manager 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, Pontiac, Mich. 


HE Pontiac Office recently completed a project 
f pet tore testing, selection and referral that 

paid big dividends measured in terms of a 
satisfied employer and the pride of achievement that 
came to our local staff. It is being passed on with 
the hope that it may serve to suggest a plan of action 
for other offices with similar situations and opportu- 
nities. 

Our field contact man called on a large retail 
establishment early last fall to discuss plans by which 
local stores might secure temporary sales clerks 
during the holidays. The shore manager was 
critical of the general caliber of sales referrals made 
by the local office and more particularly because many 
of the girls could not-perform the simplest mathemati- 
cal calculations. Our representative countered with 
the suggestion that if the office might test both clerical 
and sales aptitudes and refer only those applicants who 
achieved satisfactory ratings, the caliber of referrals 
could be greatly improved. 

After some deliberation, the store manager decided 
to give the proposal a trial and this is what happened: 
of 77 applicants tested, 53 were found qualified and 
referred, and 34 were hired. After the holidays, 
the retail manager volunteered the opinion that the 
store had the highest caliber of temporary help he had 
met during his long years of experience with the 
company. 

So pleased was the employer with this project that, 
in preparation for the opening of a large store addition 
in the spring of 1950, he gave the local office an order 
for 100 sales clerks, stipulating that all applicants 
Were to be tested and no one would be interviewed 
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at the store without a referral card. The combined 
B-1 and B-64 battery for department store sales- 
person and sales clerk was to be administered. 

As a result of call-ins, an ‘‘ad” in the local press 
and the rerouting of applicants at the store to the 


local office, 465 were tested, 246 qualified and were 


referred, and on April 4, 122 hires were confirmed. 
On April 12, the local office received the following 
letter from the manager of the retail store: 

We want to take this opportunity to thank you for your 
department’s close cooperation in selecting and make available 
to us a well-screened group of salesgirls for our newly remodeled 
store. 

We could enumerate the savings on our part in taking 
advantage of your screening process through these aptitude 
tests, but I am sure you are fully aware of its benefits. 

One unusual advantage, which is probably not realized, 
is that in only interviewing the top graded employees, it was 
not necessary for us to turn down too many applicants; conse- 
quently, no hard feelings, no enemies, and of course continued 
good customers. 

It was natural that the success of this.program should 
arouse considerable interest among others in the 
merchandising field. Accordingly, our office ar- 
ranged a meeting. Twenty representatives of large 
retail establishments came in to hear the details of 
the plan explained. Five of them were especially 
impressed with the possibilities of the plan and went 
on record as favoring an arrangement whereby the 
local office would be given exclusive responsibility 
for testing and referring candidates for sales openings 
as they occur in their establishments. When the 
arrangement goes into effect, we shall be testing 15 to 
20 applicants a month to meet the demands of these 
retail establishments. 
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Do Identical Twins 
Have Identical 
Aptitudes? 


By FRANK NAEF 


Employment Counselor, 
Employment Security Department 


Reno, Nev. 


Frank Naef, employment counselor, Nevada State Employment Service, Reno, is the 
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recipient of the smiles of the pretty Fulstone twins during the course of a general aptitude 
test. Recent winners of a Nation-wide Toni Twin contest, Eleanor, left, and Jeanne, 
right, were just about as identical in aptitude as they are in appearance. 


ENERAL aptitude tests administered by the Reno 
f office of the Nevada State Employment Service 

to the Fulstone Twins—Eleanor and Jeanne 
of the graduating class of the University of Nevada 
have proved that identical twins, in this case at least, 


have identical aptitudes. These twins, you may re-, 


member, recently gained widespread publicity when 
they won the National Toni Twin Contest. The 
attractive twins have been attending the University 
of Nevada prepering to enter the teaching profession. 

The Reno office, in cooperation with school authori- 
ties, has maintained an effective employment counsel- 


ing, testing and placement service for the youth of 


Nevada. Each spring, graduating seniors from the 
local high schools who signify their intention of enter- 
ing the labor market upon graduation, are registered, 
tested and counseled months before graduation. This 
procedure gives the local office a realistic picture of the 
number of new entrants to the labor market each year, 
as well as indicating the type of positions which the 
local office will be expected to supply on a given 
date. It also affords the Employer Relations Repre- 
sentatives sufficient time’ to solicit and develop job 
openings. Above all—the youth program brings 
worker and the job together more promptly. 
Graduate teachers at the University of Nevada, which 
is located in Reno, have included in their special 
interest program, the study of the Nevada State Em- 
ployment Service and the “Six Point Program.” 
On several occasions, Dr. Paul Jensen, assistant 
professor of education who instructs the practice 
teaching class, has invited the local office counselor 
to explain the over-all Employment Service Program. 
The subjects stressed by the local office representative 
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concern mainly Employment Counseling and Cooper- 
ation with community groups. Dr. Jensen’s class this 
year numbered approximately 70 students, most of 
whom were placed in various Nevada schools follow- 
ing graduation in June. Interest created by the 
counselor in ES program was definitely proved when 
the entire class requested the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY. As a result, this group, which included 
the Fulstone Twins, now has a more thorough under- 
standing and an intimate knowledge of the entire 
ES program. 

In scoring the tests for this group, Frank Naef, who 
administered the tests, learned that Eleanor and 
Jeanne were identical in more ways than one. Of the 
10 aptitudes measured, ‘‘G”’ (intelligence) noted this 
same exactness, and this was also true with regard to 
‘““V"? (verbal aptitude). In ‘‘N’’ (numerical), Eleanor 
had a slight edge with two points and she was one 
point higher in ‘“‘S” (special aptitude). In “P” (form 
perception), Jeanne won by two points, but in “Q” 
(clerical perception), Eleanor won again by one point. 
“A” (aiming or eye-hand perception) again showed 
identical ratings, but in ‘“T”’’ (motor speed), Jeanne 
won by three points. She was again ahead by a mere 
fraction in “F” (finger dexterity). Coming out in 
front again, Eleanor showed a slight edge in ‘‘M” 
(manual dexterity). As a result, their occupational 
aptitude patterns were also identical. They have 
selected the same course of study, attended the same 
classes, and, in checking with their former teachers, 
Mr. Naef learned that throughout their entire school 
years, their grades had always been the same. 

Success attained in this year’s program at the 
university assures its continuation. 
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Curb on Farm Jobs for School-Age Youth 


As school opened this fall, children under 16 years of age hired to do farm work 
will be protected throughout the country by Federal legislation. 

In 1949, the Congress of the United States, aware of the need of schooling for 
all children, amended the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
to the end that children under ‘16 years of age will be kept out of farm jobs during 
school hours on farms whose products go into interstate or foreign commerce. The 
new provision does not apply to children working on their parents’ farm. 

To increase public understanding of this amendment and to rally support that 
it may be given effect, the United States Labor Department has issued Child-Labor 
Bulletin No. 128 entitled “Help Get Children Into School and Out of Farm Jobs 
During School Hours.”” The bulletin gives suggestions on community activities 
that can be enlisted to help insure education for these children. 

Commenting on the importance of the message in the bulletin, William M. 
Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, said: 

‘To correct the situation of too little schooling, more is needed than a law. 
The public must understand the need and voice its support of education for all 
rural as well as all urban children. The migrant child and his parents, moreover, 
must be convinced that education means a better future for the child. Farmers, 
school officials, church groups, parents and teachers—in fact all of the resources of 
the State and the community—must be mobilized to spark the drive that will get 
children into school. 

“It is particularly important in a time of crisis, such as the present, that chil- 
dren continue their education. Their ability to give patriotic service is in direct 
proportion to the training and education they receive in early years. It is important 
to caution all young people who want to stay out of school to go to work that they 
can serve the Nation and themselves far more effectively later on if they prepare 
themselves now by remaining in school.” 

A companion leaflet, known as Child-Labor Bulletin No. 102 describes ‘““What 
Farmers Who Hire Workers Should Know About Child-Labor Provisions of the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act.” 

Both bulletins are available free of charge upon request to the United States 
Department of Labor. 

The Bureau of Employment Security is sending copies of these bulletins to the 
State Employment Security agencies for distribution to local employment service 
offices. 
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